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Peace. 


The  L|':sso.\s  of  the   War. 

The  Boer  War  is  at  an.  end.  History  will  present  it 
to  posterity  as  the  mo.st  difficult  and  costly  that  England 
has  ever  rontlucteil :  difficult  because  of  its  distance  from 
the  centre  of  direction  and  supply ;  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  country  in  which  it  was  carried  on  ;  because  of 
the  pertinacity,  the  utter  irresponsibility  and  the  ethicless 
methods  of  the  people  against  whom  it  was  waged ; 
co.?tly  because  of  these  difficulties,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  its  prolonged  duration. 

But  while  it  has  thus  involved  so  great  a  cost  in  a 
monetar)-  sense,  it  has  already  proved,  and  will— as  the 
chart  of  history  unrolls — more  surely  prove  itself  to  be  the 
most  splendid  racial  undertaking  the  British  people  ever 
accomplished  ;  for  it  has  demonstrated  to  the  thinking 
world  of  to-day,  as  well  as  for  future  generations,  that 
the  accidental  admixture  of  races,  now  known  as  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  equal  to,  and  possesses  a  resene  power  over 
and  above,  all  the  probable  emergencies  which  can  over- 
Like  it  in  the  struggle  and  conflict  of  nations  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  sinister  criticism  of  other  peoples,  it 
has  vindicated  England's  proverbial  greatness,  and  justi- 
fied that  reputation  for  ci\ilisation,  for  magnanimity,  and 
for  humaiiitarianism.  in  which  her  citizens  have  so  long 
prided  themselves.  It  has,  too,  demonstrated  as  a  final 
truth  that  in  the  case  of  a  people  nurtured  in  and  inured 
to   the   principles   of   a   complete   civil  freerlom.  separate- 


ness  of  domicile  need  not  in\olve  national  disintegra- 
tion; that  in  fact  a  people  thus  politically  trained  may  be 
scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  yet  pre- 
serve their  national  luiity — they  and  their  de.scendants — 
under  one  flag  and  one  racial  sentiment.  ITiis,  indeed, 
has  been  establishe<l  as  an  ultimate  sociological  truth, 
for  the  edification  of  all  progressive  peoples,  even  of 
those  who  ignorantly  .anticipated  and  jeeringly  predicted 
an  opposite  result. 

The  outcome  of  this  great  siruggle  has,  bv  reason  of 
the  interweaving  cable  communication  and  cheap  jour- 
nalism of  our  day,  been  conductetl  as  in  a  "  ring,"  with 
a  dress  circle  of  nations  more  or  less  unsympatheticallv 
and  sneeringly  disposed  as  spectators ;  and  the  effect 
has  been  to  make  the  British  people  more  conscious  of 
their  own  racial  strength  and  self-reliance — even  in 
isolation. 

The  world  now  knows,  as  it  never  knew  before,  that 
who  fights  I^ngKi-nd  must  be  prepared  to  fight  the  whole 
British  race — by  land  and  by  sea;  that  wherever  an 
Englishman  may  have  planted  his  restless  arKl  pioneer- 
ing feet,  even  though  it  be  at  "  the  under-world, ''  he  re- 
mains loyal  and  true  to  his  motherland  ;  not,  as  with 
other  nationalities,  in  obedience  to  a  short-sighted  law 
that  visits  a  breach  with  punishment  or  practical  exile, 
but  because  he  is  conscious  of  her  blessings,  grateful  for 
his  civil  freedom,  proud  of  the  traditions  of  his  race, 
and  deeply  impressed  with  the  fundamental  .'•ociological 
truth  that  in  the  safety  and  security  of  a  nation  lies  the 
safety    and  security    of    individual  citizenship.     Until   the 
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Boer  War  these  theories  of  the  historian  and  the  pub- 
lirist  had  not  been  demonstrated  to-  the  unthinking:  for 
them  an  object  lesson  was  yet  wanting.  To-day  theory 
has  been  reduced  tO'  practice,  and  the  world — even  the 
unthinking  world — ^has  learnt  the  law  of  "  national  gra^'i- 
tation,"  civil  freedom  being  the  lodestone  that  gives  unity 
to  our  race. 

The   Morality   of  the  War.- 

Our  copy-books  have  told  us  all  that  "  self  praise  is 
no  recommendation "  ;  but  we  are,  nevertheless,  entitled 
to  reap  the  harvest  of  our  own  endea\-ours ;  and  we  can 
surely  challenge  the  world  to  ransack  human  history  for 
a  parallel  to  our  humanitarianism  and  magnanimity  in 
both  the  conduct  and  conclusion  of  this  great  war. 

Society  is  progressive,  and  the  test  of  national  progress 
is  the  extent  to  which  we  recognise  and  respect  those 
rights  of  others  which  underlie  the  superficial  conflict 
that  results  from  the  different,  and  for  the  most  part 
accidental,  environment  of  communities.  That  the  Boers, 
as  a  people,  belie\'ed  they  were  iustified  in  the  long 
struggle  which  is  now  concluded  no  balanced  mind  can 
doubt.  That  the  British  people,  as  a  whole,  were  equally 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  efforts  we  ourseh"es 
know.  As  a  result  of  this  conflict  of  national  convic- 
tions, thousands  of  human  lives  have  been  sacrificed  and 
two  hundred  millions  of  money  have  been  expended. 
But  there  are  surely  fair  grounds  for  British  self-gratula- 
tion  in  these  reflections :  That  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
we  refrained  from  resorting  to  the  aid  of  any  of  the 
subject-races  which  the  Crown  of  England  might  have 
called  to  arms ;  that  the  war  was  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples to  which — as  war — no  impartial  onlooker  could 
demur ;  that  at  the  instant  of  any  one  of  our  enemies 
becoming  hors  de  combat,  he  became  the  object  of  our 
care  and  solicitude  ;  that  the  captured  leaders  of  our  ene- 
mies, though  for  the  most  part  uncultured  and  untrained 
men,  have  been  awarded  the  deference  due  to  great 
European  generals ;  that  the  women  and  children  of  our 
enemies  were  accorded  accommodation  and  comfort 
superior  to  those  of  their  own  homes ;  that,  now  that  the 
war  has  been  concluded,  instead  of  confiscating  their 
homes  and  driving  them-  from  their  country,  we  have 
agreed  to  restore  and  re-stock  their  farms,  to  grant  them 
equal  citizenship  with  our  own  people,  under  whatever 
form  of  government  is  established  in  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory-. The  magnanimity  and  generosity  of  the  British 
treatment  is  such  as  tO'  enforce  the  silence  of  surprise 
upon  our  hitherto  sneering  critics;  and  it  can  have  no 
other  effect  upon  those  with  whom  we  have  been  at 
war  than  tO'  heap  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads  and  even 
make  their  defeat  the  subject  of  silent  thankfulness — as 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  history  of  the  world,  we  say, 
affords  no  parallel  in  the  conduct  of  a  conquering  people, 
as  even  the  vanquished  must   in  their  hearts   confess. 

The  Outcome  of  the  War. 

The  terms  of  peace  between  England  and  a  vanquished 
foe  need  no  writing — as  far  as  the  performance  of  Eng- 
land's part  is  concerned — for  all  who  come  within  the 
ample  folds  of  her  time-honoured  flag  have  a  sufficient 
earnest  of  her  bona  fides  in  the  tradirional  freedom  of 
her  citizenship  as  well  as  in  her  more  modem  emblem  of 
the  "  Open  Door " ;  and  if  any  guarantee  were  wanting 
of  her  dogged  adherence  to  the  former  of  these  prin- 
ciples, it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  her  expendi- 
ture of  blood  and  treasure  in  connection  with  this  war 
is  the  ultimate  outcome  of  her  original  concern  for  the 
civil  freedom  of  an  offshoot  of  her  people,  who  had  legi- 
timately— one  might  say  "  by  invitation  "• — taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  country  in  which  the  war  has  since  been 


waged.  England  had  never  demanded  any  terms  of  citi- 
zenship for  her  subjects,  but  merely  urged  their  conces- 
sion ;  and  out  of  the  persistent  refusal  arose  internal 
trouble  which  led  toi  Boer  reprisals  and  an  ill-starred  in- 
cursion of  British  territory  which  amounted  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,   and  sO'  precipitated  the  conflict. 

The  war  has  produced  many  important  results.  Old 
reputations  have  been  lost  and  new  ones  have  been 
made  in  the  progress  of  the  struggle.  New  methods  of 
warfare  have  been  learned  and  some  old  ones  have  been 
discarded.  The  forces  of  countries  thousands  of  miles 
apart,  but  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
land  of  their  common  ancestry,  have  met  on  new  ground 
and  tightened  the  bond  of  Empire  and  racial  destiny. 
A  new  country  will  now  be  opened  up  for  the  people  of 
all  nations  who  choo.se  to  dwell  beneath  the  flag  of  Britain 
and  adopt  her  liberal  and  civilising  principles.  As  the 
result  of  the  war  there  has  now  come  under  British  rule 
an  immense  territory  which,  combined  with  England's 
already  established  colonies,  will  before  long,  no  doubt, 
become  a  great  federated  commonwealth,  to^  or  from 
which  the  whole  world  will  be  free  to  go  at  their  plea- 
sure, and  to  make  whatever  career  they  may  choose. 
That  the  immediate  form  of  government  will  be  con- 
ducted, and  its  future  and  more  comprehensive  jonstitu- 
tion  framed  on  the  recognised  principle  of  full,  civil  free- 
dom, there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 

One  more  great  centre  of  British  influence  and  activilv 
will  be  created  in  the  heart  of  a  hitherto  slumbeiing  con- 
tinent, and  a  new  bulwark  will  be  thereby  added  to  the 
British  Empire. 

The  foreign  and  inimical  elements  which  are  ine\-ital)'.e 
in  such  a  human  conglomeration  as  must  follow  on  Bri- 
tish settlement  will  in  due  time  be  absorbed  and  incor- 
porated with  our  race,  because  the  most  discontented 
and  prejudiced  settlers  will  at  last  be  forced  intO'  a  state 
of  satisfaction  with  the  new  civil  conditions  which  wHll 
obtain.  Once  more  England  will  be  able  to  afford  die 
world  an  object  lesson  in  the  art  of  colonisation,  and  to 
convince  all,  who  are  willing  to  come  to  the  problem  with 
an  open  mind,  that  not  only  is  individual  freedom  the 
most  prolific  germ  of  a  sturdy  patriotism,  but  that  the 
"open-door"  of  commerce  is  the  surest  means  of  direct- 
ing the  energies  of  a  country's  inhabitants  into  the  most 
profitable   channels  of  industry. 


The  Navigation  Syndicate. 


The  general  public  of  Australia  have  been  expending  a 
considerable  amount  of  nerve  force,  quite  unnecessarily, 
over  the  much-talked-of  Navigation  Syndicate.  Mr.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  has  created  quite  a  scare  at  a  comparativelv 
small  cost  to  himself — possibly  a  great  profit — by  making 
it  appear  that  he  is  a  sort  of  commercial  juggernaut,  who 
can  pass  across  the  European  firmament  and  swallow  up 
all  the  great  shipping  corporations  that  have  hitherto  done 
the  bulk  of  the  world's  transit  work.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  widespread  impression  that  this  mercanrile  Goliath  had 
purchased,  outright,  all  these  great  shipping. concerns,  as 
if  they  were  so  many  boxes  of  toys,  and  paid  for  them  to 
the  extent  of  from  fifty  lo  one  liundred  inillions  sitrliiip, 
wiih  money  of  his  own.  Fears  were  enteitained 
and  openly  expressed,  that  the  effect  of  this  gigantic 
transaction  would  be  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the  ship- 
ping, thus  gathered  up  like  an  armful  of  Christmas  pre- 
sents, from  under  the  Brirish  flag  to  that  of  United  States, 
so  as  to  ileprive  the  British  Empire  of  one  of  its  most 
valuable  arms  of  defence — its  merchant  navy — in  the 
event  of  a  great  war. 


Juno  20,  1902. 
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Some  disrespectful  person  once  said  that  '•  ilu-  iniMic 
IS  an  ass,"  \\h\ch  may  or  may  not  Ik-  true;  but  in  any 
case  tliat  same  intelligent  conglomeration  of  individuals 
is  easily  frightened,  and  becomes  as  timid  as  a  pack  of 
children  if  only  the  "bogey"  be  large  enough  and  un- 
familiar enough  to  have  escaped  familiarity  and  its  con- 
comitant—contempt. In  tnith,  the  whole  thing  is  a 
fable,  a  fairy  story;  and  if  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  could 
be  seen  in  his  quieter  moments,  he  would  be  occasionally 
discovered  indulging  in  a  quiet  chuckle  at  the  world-wide 
scare  which  he  had  created  in  the  minds  of  the  British 
people. 

As  the  conjurors  say :  "  The  thing  is  verj'  simple,"  and 
is  practised— on  a  smaller  .scale — even  in  this  unsophisti- 
cated Australian  continent. 

Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  induced  a  number  of  rich 
Americans  to  join  him  in  his  clever  move.  He  and  they, 
it  will  be  remembered,  purcha.sed,  a  few  months  ago,  a 
shipping  company  of  quite  modest  proportions,  compared 
with  tho.se  which  have  lately  been  "  absorbed."  ITiat 
was  what  surveyors  would  call  the  starting  point  in  the 
enterprise.  Then,  having  become  the  possessor  of  a  large 
shipping  fleet  of  his  own  and  his  friends,  he  has  .sallied 
forth  to  induce  others  to  join  him  ;  not  in  a  huge  part- 
nership, as  is  generally  supposed,  but  in  a  gigantic  "  ring," 
by  which  each  of  the  companies  concerned  submits  to 
having  a  valuation  placed  upon  its  belongings,  according 
to  the  profits  which  it  can  show  that  it  has  made  over 
a  period  of  years.  The  value,  thus  arrived  at,  is  estimated 
on  a  liberal  scale,  so  that  each  of  the  concerns  is  made 
to  appear  more  formidable  than  it  really  is.  And  when 
all  the  comp:inies,  thus  brought  in,  have  been  so  valued, 
the  movement  is  a  "  going  concern."  Henceforth,  all  the 
profits  are  accounted  for  to  a  central  body,  composed  of 
the  heads  of  the  different  companies  or  firms  included,  or 
their  duly  appointed  representatives  ;  and  the  aggregate 
profits  of  all  the  concerns  of  which  the  "  ring  "  is  formed 
are  divided  according  to  the  valuations  which  have  been 
placed  upon  the  different  interests.  The  work  of  the 
central  body  now  becomes  formidable ;  for  upon  it  de- 
volve many  difficult  problems ;  the  curtailment  of  dup- 
licated or  overlapping  services,  the  removal  of  opposition 
in  the  .same  trade  between  ve.s.sels  of  the  Trust ;  the 
judicious  raising  of  rates  everj-where  ;  and  the  "  displace- 
ment "  of  outside  opposition.  "  Woe  betide "  the  unfor- 
tunate firms  who  attempt  to  thwart  this  octopus-like  cor- 
poration, for  where  it  is  attempted  rates  are  re<luced  to 
ruination  point.  And  the  public  can,  of  course,  always  be 
relied  upon  to  place  their  business  where  the  cost  of  car- 
riage is  least,  even  though  it  may  result  in  the  ruination 
of  a  firm  that  has  treated  that  same  public  well  and 
faithfully  in  the  past.  The  gratitude  of  the  public  is, 
as  every  shrewd  business  man  knows,  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired, when  dealt  with  as  isolated  individuals,  but,  "  in 
the  bulk,"  it  is  proverbially  heartless  and  soulless,  where 
its  own  worldly  interests  are  concerned.  That  is  indeed 
a  sociological  axiom  among  "  ring  "  and  "  trust "  mongers. 

And  so  this  great  combination  moves  over  the  face  of 
the  waters  with  its  millions  of  tonnage,  reckless  of  others 
in  the  satisfying  of  its  own  gigantic  appetite  for  trade  and 
profits.  But,  in  the  meantime,  there  is  no  "  sale  "  of  pro- 
perty, either  to  Mr.  Morgan  or  to  the  Trust ;  and  there  is 
no  changing  of  flags  as  a  result  of  the  great  compact.  It 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  great  trades'  union  of 
ship-owners,  in  which  each  unit  preserves  his  or  its  indi- 
viduality as  regards  his  or  its  inner  life  or  business,  but, 
nevertheless,  federates  its  results  in  the  general  interests 
of  the  Union.  Quite  recently  we  were  told,  in  a  cable- 
cram,  that  "  as  a  result  of  the  interview  of  Mr.  Pirrie  with 


Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  lialfoiir,  tin-  White  Star  Com- 
pany will  iwt  cease  to  e.xisl  on  joining  the  Navigation 
.Syndicate."  This  is  genuine  humour — possibly  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  creation ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  .suppose  that  any  political  influence  could  stop  a 
movement  of  this  kind,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  received  an  assnraiice 
that  the  formation  of  the  syndicate  would  make  no  difTer- 
tnce  in  the  nationality  of  the  flags  which  fly  at  the  vessels' 
mastheads. 

We  are  told  that  "  present  and  future  ships  of  the 
While  Star  Company  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Government,  and  will  retain  the  British  flag."  Such  an 
assurance  was  quite  unnecessary  to  those  who  know  how 
these  modern  commercial  moves  are  "  worked." 


The   Governor-General's    Resignation. 

The  retirement  of  Lord  Hopetoun  from  the  high  and 
responsible  position  of  Governor-General  of  Au.stralia  is 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  constitutif)nal  events  in  its 
histor)%  and  certainly  the  most  unseemly  blot  in  the  career 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  simple,  unexplained  truth 
has  gone  forth  to  the  world  that  Australia  has  broken 
faith  with  its  highest  official,  and  it  will  have  earned 
the  unenviable  reputation  among  those  who  note  only 
the  bald  farts  communicated  by  cable,  of  having  refusetl 
to  reimburse  its  Governor-General  for  his  legitimate  ex- 
penditure during  an  abnormal  period,  and  under  ab- 
normal circumstances,  in  its  history. 

It  is  true  that  the  constitution  provides  only  a  certain 
sum  annually  as  payment  to  its  Governor-General,  and 
some  who  take  a  hasty  and  superficial  view  of  the  ques- 
tion may  consider  that  fact  conclusive;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  also  that  the  sum  named  was  intended  (apart 
from  the  fact  that  Parliament  has  power  under  the  con- 
stitution to  increase  the  amount)  as  the  annual  salary 
under  normal  circumstances,  when  there  will  be  a  re- 
gular and  recognised  seat  of  Government,  and  when  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  the  Go\emor-General  to  \-isit 
any  of  the  other  capitals  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  ac- 
tual condition  of  things  is  notably  different.  There  is,  so 
far,  no  regular  and  recognised  seat  of  government,  and 
the  Governor-General  has  no  Commonwealth  vice-regal 
residence  which  he  can  call  his  own.  He  has  been 
called  upon  to  reside  at  different  times  in  two  capitals 
instead  of  one,  so-  that  the  circumstances  and  ihe  conse- 
quent expenditure  on  his  establishment  have  been  ab- 
normal in  every  sense.  He  naturally  looked  to  the  Par- 
liament of  the  C'ommonwealth  to  recoup  him  for  this  ab- 
normal expenditure  not  merely  during  the  period  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York's  visit,  but  ever  since,  imtil 
he  has  been  accommodated  with  a  federal  residence ; 
and  as  Parliament  liad  not  so  recouped  him,  and  had 
clearly  intimated  its  determination  not  to  recoup  him  for 
these  expenses,  he  quite  justifiably  resigned  the  high 
office  into  which  he  was  inducted  with  so  much  hope  and 
promise. 

One  naturally  asks  why  this  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ing has  taken  place  ;  and  there  is  only  one  answer  pas- 
sible. The  Government  has  signally  failed  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties  as  a  medium  between  the  Gover- 
nor-General and  the  Parliament,  and  it  is  now  perfectly 
clear  to  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
correspondence  and  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  that 
the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Government  has 
been  of  a  loose,  unbusinesslike  and  bungling  character. 
Notwithstanding  the  naive  assurances  of  Mr.  Deakin  (as 
acting  Prime  Minister)  to  Parliament  that  His  Excellency 
exonerates  the  Government  from  all  blame  in  the  matter. 
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it  must  be  perfectly  dear  to  even-  intelligent  looker  nn 
that  the  Govemor-GeneraJ  ran  lay  (he  blame  iipdn  no 
other  shoulders  ;  and  if  proof  were  required  tliat  the 
f;o\ernment  has  not  the  complele  confidenre  of  His  Ex- 
eeilencv,  it  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  his  intended  resig- 
nation was  not  even  rommunirated  to  the  Government 
beforehand. 

The  -whole  incident  illustrates  the  irresponsible  and 
drifting  policy  or  want  of  policy  of  the  present  "  go-a.s- 
you-please"  Ministerial  combination,  and  brings  into 
strong  light  the  non-realisation  of  their  political  obliga- 
tions to  His  Excellency  and  to  the  people  in  whose  behalf 
they  are  charged  with  the  go\ernment  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  a  despatch  of  January  nth,  1901,  addressed  to  Lord 
Hopetoun,  and  marked  "  confidential,"  Mr.  Chamberlain 
points  out  that  "  pending  some  .suitable  provision  being 
made  by  the  Commonwealth  "  for  the  e.xpenses  of  the 
Governor-General's  establishment,  and  for  charges  of  en- 
tertainment, contributions  should  be  ma.de  by  Xew  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  towards  the  expenses  of  his  ;-eside,nce 
at  Sydney  and  Melbourne  respectively,  and  expressing  the 
opinion  that  his  entertainments  should  be  limited,  until 
some  "  fair  and  suitable  provision  is  made  by  the  States 
or  the  Commonwealth  for  the  expenses  involved." 

Just  one  month  aftenvards  (on  February  nth,  1901) 
Mr.  Barton  wrote  a  minute  to  the  effect  that  "  The  Minis- 
ters for  the  Commonwealth  have  agreed  to  submit  a 
measure  to  Parliament  which  in  his  (Mr.  Barton's)  \-iew 
will  meet  the  situation  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  de,s- 
patch  refers." 

Here  is  a  distinct  undertaking  by  the  Prime   Minister 


lo  the  Governor-General,  of  sixteen  months  ago,  that  he 
will  introduce  a  measure  to  make  "  a  fair  and  suitable 
provision  for  the  expenses  involved."  For  fifteen  solid 
months  the  obligation  is  allowed  to  stand — like  an  over- 
due promissorv  note — absolutely  unfulfilled.  His  Excel- 
lency, relying,  as  he  was  entitled  to  do,  on  the  assurance 
(it  his  responsible  Ministers,  enters  on  the  expenditure 
so  promi.sed  to  be  provided  for  :  and  at  the  last  moment 
— in  May,  1902 — when  the  situation  has  become  urgent, 
when  Mr.  Barton  is  on  the  eve  of  proceeding  to  England, 
a  measure  is  hurriedly  introduced  not  even  to  do  what 
has  been  undertaken,  but  to  provide  for  a  permanent  ad- 
dition of  _;£8ooo  per  annum  to  the  Governor-General's 
salary.  The  despatches  which  led  to  the  minute  by  the 
Prime  Minister  are  not  communicated  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Mr.  Barton's  explanation  in  intro- 
ducing the  measure  is  so  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  that 
the  Bill  is  almost  refused  to  be  entertained  bv  l^arlia- 
mt-nt.  and  not  even  put  to  the  vote,  but  literally  taken  out 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  hands,  and  completely  altered  in 
character  by  a  private  member  before  being  passed 
through  that  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  this  without 
ai>y  act  of  protest  by  the  Government. 

If  the  Bill,  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Barton,  was  not  a  ful- 
filment of  his  minute,  then  he  deliberately  broke  faith  with 
His  Excellency  ;  and  if  it  were  a  fulfilment  of  the  minute, 
then  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  stand  by  its  own 
measure,  but  allow  the  business  of  the  Government  to  be 
taken  out  of  its  hands  by  Parliament  was  an  abject  and 
humiliating  surrender  of  their  Ministerial  responsibilities, 
which  no  independent  and  self-respecting  hodv  of  men 
could  or  should  have  tolerated. 
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Australian    Naval    Defence. 


By    Thomas    H. 

There  are  certain  manifest  propo.sitions  which  if  Aus- 
tralian statesmen  are  wise,  wUl  predetermine  the  issues 
of  this  question.     They  may  be  taken  to  be  as  follows  :  _ 

First :  The  possession  of  this  island  continent  bv  the 
.'Australian  people  is  a  tnist  which  thev  hold  from  the 
British  race. 

Second:  If  the  possession  is  to  he  maintained  it  mav 
have  to  be  defended. 

Third  :  If  it  is  to  be  defended,  then  the  methods  of 
defence  must  be  based  upon  the  possibilities  of  attack 

And  lourth  :  They  who  enjoy  the  pri^•ileges  of  posses- 
sion ought  to  undertake  the  means  of  defence 

Xo  doubt  such  postulates  can  be  multipii^.I,  but  these 
will  serve  for  the  time  being  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  the 
principal  argument,  whi,;h  is  that   .Australia,  at    its  vulner 
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able  points,  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  proper  condition  of 
defence. 

Just  as  the  means  of  attacking  a  countrv  is  the  con- 
cern of  Its  enemies,  so  the  methods  of  defence  are  the 
concern  of  its  inhabitants.  A  countrv,  theref.ire,  which 
fan  only  be  touched  in  its  ^•ulnerable  points  from  the 
sea  must  have  its  means  of  defence  much  slron^^er  at 
such  points  than  elsewhere,  and  defensive  measures  to 
be  most  highly  effective,  must  reach  out  beyond  that 
point  of  attack  at  which  serious  damage  would'  begin  to 
ne  done.  "^ 

A  sea  frontier  means  the  emplovment  of  ships  of  war 
on  the  part  of  an  enemy,  and  therefore  ships  of  war  as 
well  as  coast  defences  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
th^  count, y.     These  must  fonn  the  first  line  of  defence, 
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and  they  ought  to  leceive  the  first  consiileration  of  the 
rulers  of  such  a  land.  To  organise  land  forces  'nd  neg- 
lect na\al  defence  is  rrimlnaJ  foolishness  in  such  a  coun- 
try, for  although  the  former  shuui.l  he  done,  the  hitter 
ought  .not  to  be  left  undone. 

.-V|)()lying  this  argument  to  the  present  condition  of 
Austndi;;n  defences,  what  do  we  find?  1  say  emphatic- 
ally that,  so  far  as  the  naval  forces  are  concerned,  they 
are  in  a  state  of  chaotic  ujiprepa redness,  which  is  not 
excusable    from    any  conceivable    point    of   view. 

The  British  Admiralty,  the  Colonial  Office,  and  Aus- 
tralian statesmen  have  all  failed  in  their  duty  to  Aus- 
tralia in  this  matter  in  the  past;  and  evm  now,  when 
the  naval  armaments  uf  powers  which  are  none  too  friend- 
ly to  the  British  J-.mpire  are  being  immensely  Increaseil 
within  striking  distance  of  these  shores,  the  same  policy 
of  "active  inaction"  continues,  and  with  little  hope,  ap- 
parently, of  a  change  for  the  better.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  high  time  that  the  voice  of  the  people  should  be 
raised  to  demand  decision  of  some  sort,  and  if  possible 
to  compel  those  in  authority  to  be  guided  in  that  decis- 
ion by  the  absolute  right  and  need  of  Australia,  and  not 
by  such  considerations  of  so-called  diplomacy  as  would 
sacrifice  effectiveness  of  defence  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  British  Xaxy. 

Be  it  said  that,  in  this  expression  of  feeling,  there  is 
no  note  of  disloyalty  toi  the  Empire,  but  a  very  deep  con- 
\iction  that  the  local  requirements  of  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  matters  of  defence  are  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance than  the  maintenance  of  a  centralised  control 
by  an  Admiralty  which  can  neither  fully  know  nor  un- 
derstand the  conditions  xvhich  are  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
day  was — and  not  sO'  long  agoi  either — when  British 
statesmen  were  perfectly  careless  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  In  later  years  this  has  changed, 
but  there  remains  a  \'ery  considerable  ignorance  of  Aus- 
tralian conditions  on  the  part  of  the  British  Departmental 
authorities,  which  does  not  tempt  us  to  submit  to  theil 
rontrol  any  more  than  we  can  help. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  naval  and  military  experts 
that  the  kind  of  attack  to  which  Australia  would  most 
likely  be  subjected  in  the  event  of  war  is  the  descent, 
at  selected  points  on  the  sea-board,  of  swift  cruisers,  ac- 
companied bv  armed  transports  ;  that  these  would  attack 
suddenlv,  exact  large  ransom  troni  the  wealthier  cities, 
destroy  their  defences  and  speedily  withdraw.  Now,  al- 
though it  is  usually  the  unexpected  which  happens,  the 
condition  of  affairs  stated  may  be  rea.sonably  expectetl 
to  occur,  and  any  variation  from  them  must  be  left  to 
the  initiati\e  and  skill  of  our  naval  and  military  men  tu 
meet. 

But  supposing  such  a  descent  did  occur,  how  is  Aus- 
tralia at  present  prepared  to-  meet  it  ? 

First :  There  is  the  British  fleet  on  the  Australian 
station  to  be  reckoned  with,  a  fleet  of  second  or  third- 
rate  efficiency,  so  far  as  ships  and  armament  are  con- 
cerned, and  which  may  be  anywhere  between  .Mauritius 
and  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  Java  and  the  South  Pole,  at 
the  time  it  may  be  wanted  at  a  particular  point  on  the 
coast  of  Australia.  This  latter  we  cannot  complain  of, 
because  it  is  the  duty  of  that  special  fleet  to  patrol  these 
seas,  doing  what  is  really  the  most  necessary  of  police 
dutv.  Still  we  must  not  forget  that  the  fleet  on  the 
Australian  station  is  not  necessarily  a  force  which  can 
be  relied  upon  for  immediate  assistance  in  case  of  at- 
tack. 

Then  there  comes  the  Australian  auxiliary  squadron, 
which  consists  of  four  third-class  cruisers  and  two  gun- 
boats,   all   of  which   are,    as  a    rule,   laid   up  in    Sydney 


harbour.  Occasionally  one  or  two  of  these  are  despatched 
for  special  duly,  just  to  keep  them  from  deteriorating  ;  but 
quite  naturally  they  always  fuul  their  way  home  to  Gar- 
den Island,  where  they  he  by,  safe  and  at  rest  until  next 
time,  saving  coal  and  all  unneci's.sary  wear  and  tear.  It 
was  intended  that  the  ships  of  this  .squadron  should 
l)efome  the  training  ground  for  Australian  naval  seamen, 
but  that  is  a  mere  trifle  which  has  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  Australian  .States  whi<h  pay  for  their  use,  and 
also  of  the  British  GoNeriuuent,  which  graciously  re- 
ceives the  moaiey,  and  consequently  not  one  of  the  close 
on  2000  men  who  constitute  the  Australian  Naval  Re- 
serve in  the  \arious  States  has  ever  set  foot  on  board 
one  of  them  in  that  capacity.  As  for  the  effectiveness 
of  the  squadro.!!  as  a  means  of  defence,  the  least  said  the 
better.  The  de.scending  cruiser  which  could  not  batter 
any  one  of  them  to  pieces,  with  a  mile  to  spare,  would 
be  a  poor  sort  of  a  concern  ;  inileed,  the  Federal  cruiser, 
"  Protector,"  of  970  tuns,  as  compared  to  their  2570  tons 
each,  carries  a  heavier  armament  with  a  longer  range 
than  any  one  of  them,  and  although  not  so  speedy,  could 
run  rings  round  them  as  a  fighting  machine !  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the-  contributi(«  which  Australia  has 
made  to  the  British  Government  for  the  squadron — 
amounting  in  ten  years  to  _£i,2  7o,ooo — might  just  as  well 
have  been  thrown  into  the  sea  for  all  the  good  it  has 
been  to  us.  "  Neither  (jrnamental  nor  useful  "  is  written 
all  over  it,  and  "  abolish  the  clumsy  thing  "  is  a  fitting 
legend  to  accompany  it. 

With  such  facts  as  these  staring  the  people  of  the  Aus- 
tralian States  in  the  face,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
better  scheme  of  defence  is  now  being  prepared  by  those 
in  authority.  But  no;  for  the  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct of  general  affairs  which  was  so  ardently  hoped  for 
as  the  result  of  federation  is  as  conspicuously  absent  in 
this  as  in  other  things,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  saddled  with  a  further  agreement  with  the 
Admiralty,  which,  if  Admiral  Beaumont's  report  to  the 
Governor-General  on  the  naval  defences  of  Australia  is 
to  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  it,  will  make  our  case  in- 
finitely worse  than  before.  Not  only  does  lliat  gentle- 
man unhesitatingly  submit  a  scheme  to  provide  a  new 
squadron  which  would  be  three  times,  at  least,  stronger 
than  the  fleet  itself  which  he  commands,  and  would  pre- 
suinably  cost  Australia  three  times  more  than  the  present 
squadron  to  maintain,  while  it  would  be  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Admiral  on  the  station,  to  be  sent  hither 
or  thither  at  his  will,  but  he  also  most  cheerfully  con- 
demns the  present  system  of  training  naval  resen'e  men 
in  .Australia,  and  would  incontinently  disband  the  whole  of 
them,  and  this  because,  as  he  says — and  that  entirely 
without  ju.stification — '"  they  have  never  proved  to  be  of 
any  use." 

The  whole  proposition  so  takes  away  one's  breath  that 
it  seems  possible  its  sheer  audacity  may  carry  a  certain 
weight  with  our  representatives  in  Parliament.  Disband 
our  naval  reserves  while  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  words 
are  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  telling  us  that  "  the  Royal 
Naval  Reser\es  only  number  19,000,  when  they  ought 
to  be  over  70,000  or  even  140,000"!  And  worse  than 
that,  that  the  Royal  Navy  itself  is  undermanned !  Sub- 
mit to  the  further  control  of  an  Admiralty  which  cannot 
exen  look  after  the  simple  but  most  vitally  important 
matter  of  coaling  its  own  ships  1  No  !  no  !  The  defence 
of  Australia  is  of  too  much  importance  for  it  to  be  trifled 
with  by  authorities  such  as  these.  The  traditions  of  the 
British  Navy  inspire  us  with  reverence  and  admiration  for 
those  who  created  them  ;  but  we  are  more  concerned  about 
the  safety  of  our  own  shores  and   the   building  up  of  a 
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defence  which  shall  iiot  put  to  shame  the  children  of 
those  men  who^  ga\'e  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  its  earlier 
as  well  as  its  later  fame,  than  to  aggrandise  a  department 
which,  charged  with  grave  responsibilities,  hais  not  of 
late  years  inspired  the  confidence  which  it  now  asks  us 
to  rejwse  in  it. 

Ff  Australia  is  worth  defending,  we  who  are  Australians 
must  be  prepared  toi  defend  it,  not  by  subsidising  others 
to  do  it  for  us,  but,  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  by 
giving  ourselves  as  well  as  our  means  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  not  by  the  hire  of  mercenary  forces,  even  though  of 
the  same  blood  and  kin,  that  any  nation  can  be  made 
strong!  Self-devotion,  self-sacrifice,  self-determination 
to  fulfil  obvious  duties  will  alone  help  us  to  keep  the 
coiuitr)'  which  we  hold  in  trust  for  those  who  are  to  come 


after  us.  Let  our  leaders,  therefore,  in  Parliament,  in 
the  press,  or  from  wherever  they  may  speak  with  au- 
thority, proclaim  the  doctrine  of  Australia's  responsibility 
to  maintain  and  defend  her  own  freedom,  with  the  wealth 
and,  if  need  be,  the  lives  of  her  own  children. 

How  this  can  be  done  in  naval  matters  is  shown  most 
conclusively  in  the  able  and  valuable  report  which  Cap- 
tain Creswell,  Naval  Commandant  of  Queensland,  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  Federal  Parliament,  a  report 
which,  if  adopted  and  its  provisions  carried  into  effect, 
would  leave  Australia  in  ten  years'  time  with  the  nucleus 
of  a  navy  which  would  not  only  be  able  to  protect  our 
shores,  but  materially  assist  the  Empire  in  controlling  the 
safety  of  her  subjects  in  the  Southern  Seas. 

THOMAS    H.    SMEATON. 


*'Day  Labour"  and  "Minimum  Wage." 


By  Bruce  Smith,  M.P.  (N.S.W. 


About  a  month  ago,  I  had  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  in  t'he  Federal  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  Public  Works  estimates,  to  express  some 
unpopular  opinions  on  the  subject  which  forms  the  title 
of  this  paper  ;  and,  immediately  after  I  had  done  so,  six 
members,  at  least,  of  the  Labour  i^arty  rose  eagerly  and 
excitedly  to  answer  me  ;  but  the  answers  neither  con- 
tained a  justification  of  the  practices  I  had  condemned, 
nor  made  any  attempt  to  point  to  any  sound  principle  of 
government  underlying  these  practices,  but  merely 
resolved  themselves  into  a  vehement  and  angry  attack 
upon  me  for  having  dared  to  condemn  what  one  or  two 
of  the  speakers  referred  to  as  "established,"  and,  there- 
fore, uow  beyond  further  discussion. 

That  the  practices  are  "  established,"  in  one  sense,  in 
certain  of  the  Australian  States,  especially  in  New  South 
Wales,  there  is  unfortunately  no  room  for  doubt;  but 
whether,  even  there,  they  are  so  established  as  to  be 
beyond  the  possibility  of  prevention  in  the  future,  when 
the  public  of  that  State  shall  have  awakened  to  sounder 
methods  of  government,  is  by  no  means  so  certain.  The 
whole  question  is,  indeed,  under  discussion  in  the  press 
of  the  senior  State,  even  while  I  write ;  and  so  lately  as 
a  fortnight  ago,  the  president  of  the  Master  Builders' 
Association  of  New  South  Wales  contributed  an  able 
and  exhaustive  letter  to  the  "  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,'' 
which  will  require  considerably  more  data  and  logic  in 
the  answering  than  have  yet  been  put  forward  by  either 
Mr.  O'SuUivan,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  practising  champion  of  these 
Socialist  methods,  or  the  Labour  members  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  who  spoke  after  me  in  the  debate 
already  referred  to. 

The  discussion  of  the  moral  and  economic  aspects  of 
these  practices  has  a  Commonwealth-wide  application; 
for  the  practices  themselves  are  in  the  nature  of  an 
epidemic;  and  if  some  politicians  have  not  the  courage 


to  risk  the  unpopularity  of  attacking  them,  as  inimical 
to  the  most  deeply-rooted  interests  of  the  body  politic, 
they  will  spread  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
get  beyond  the  control  of  those  who  may  be  charged 
with  the  responsible  duty  of  directing  the  public  expen- 
diture of  other  States  and  of  the  Commonwealth  itself. 

When  a  man  has  obtained  possession  of  your  purse, 
and  there  is  no  higher  authority  to  which  you  can 
appeal  for  justice  in  the  disposal  of  its  contents,  it  is  of 
little  use  to  argue  with  him  regarding  the  ethics  of  his 
conduct,  or,  indeed,  in  regard  to  first  principles  of  any 
kind.  The  so-called  "democracy"  of  New  South 
Wales  is  in  the  ascendant  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
party  that  arrogates  to  itself  the  exclusive  representa- 
tion of  the  working  classes  practically  has  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  community  in  its  hands,  or  at  least  in  the 
hands  of  a  Minister  whose  methods  of  administration  it 
endorses  ;  so  that  any  reference  that  may  be  made,  here 
or  elsewhere,  on  such,  to  them,  incidental  questions  as 
the  soundness  or  the  political  morality  of  these  practices, 
is  not  likely  to  affect  the  views  of  that  party  or  the 
Minister  referred  to,  who  is  administering  his  Depart- 
ment so  entirely  to  their  taste. 

I  intend,  nevertheless  to  show  that  the  practices 
known  as  "  day  labour  "  and  "  minimum  wage,"  when 
adopted  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  in  regard  to 
matters  of  public  expenditure,  are  politically  dislionest 
to  the  tax-payer,  economically  injurious  to  the  whole 
community,  demoralising  to  the  Minister  himself,  as 
well  as  to  all  citizens  who  become  employes  of  the 
Government ;  that  they  involve  a  flagrant  breach  of  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  government,  and  constitute  a 
substantial  step  towards  the  declared  ideal  of  the 
Labour  party — Socialism. 

A  private  citizen  may  of  course  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own,  and  if  he  choose  to  pay  workmen  out  of  his  own 
funds,    and    indiscriminately,    even   twice    the   current 
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wages,  or  to  carry  out  any  particular  work  for  himself 
by  day-labour,  under  his  own  supervision,  instead  of 
under  that  of  a  contractor,  no  one  has  any  ri^ht  to 
object,  or  to  find  fault  with  him.  He  may,  if  he  choose, 
<:arry  these  practices  to  such  a  pass  that  the  payment 
for  woik  actually  done  becomes  a  sort  of  charity  with  all 
the  demoralising  consequences  which  follow  in  the  case 
of  responsible  and  capable  citizens.  Bui  in  the  case  of 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  who  is  dispensing  public  funds, 
the  effect  is  quite  difl'erent,  for  he  is  in  the  capacity  of  a 
trustee,  dealing  with  trust  funds-  and  as  every  pound 
spent  in  this  manner  can  be  made  to  purchase  popularity 
and  political  support  for  himself  and  for  the  Government 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  can  easily  lay  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  expending  public  moneys  with  a  view 
to  indirect  advantages  for  himself  and  for  the  corporate 
body  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Dishonest  to  the  Taxpayer. 

The  public  funds  of  a  community  are,  in  one  view, 
the  property  of  all  those  who  have  contributed  tht-m  in 
the  shape  of  taxes,  and  who  will  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute a  further  sum  when  ihey  are  spent,  or,  in  the 
case  of  "  loan  "  moneys,  of  those  who  will  have,  as  tax- 
payers, to  make  up  the  intert^st  on  any  loan  out  of  which 
such  expenditure  is  appropriated.  In  another  view,  one 
equally  suitable  to  any  argument,  these  funds  are  the 
property  of  all,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  contributed 
to  them. 

A  Minister  of  the  Crown  is  impliedly  charged  with 
the  carrying  out  of  Government  works  on  business  prin- 
ciples, so  as  to  get — what  every  working  man,  and  every 
labour  representative  even,  endeavours  to  get  for  his 
own  family — the  "best  value"  for  money  expended. 
The  working  man,  in  seeking  work  where  he  can  obtain 
the  highest  wages,  is  endeavouring,  quite  legitimately,  to 
get  the  "best  value"  for  his  labour;  the  employer,  in 
obtaining  iaboirr  for  the  lowest  wages,  is  endeavouring 
to  get  the  "  best  value  "  for  the  money  paid;  the  work- 
ing man's  wife,  in  preferring  the  shop  where  she  can 
purchase  most  cheaply,  or  get  most  for  her  expenditure, 
is  endeavouring  to  get  the  "best  value"  for  her  hus- 
band's earnings.  In  the  same  way,  every  tax-payer  is 
entitled  to  expect  the  Government  of  the  country  to 
expend  the  public  funds  to  which  he,  as  a  tax-payer, 
contributes,  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  "best  value" 
for  that  which  is  spent  in  public  works.  The  principle  is 
universal,  where  men  are  acting  in  thtir  own  individual 
interest ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  an  obligation  on  a 
Minister  in  his  dealings  with  the  people's  money,  to  do 
for  them,  as  a  group,  what  he  would  do  for  himself,  and 
what  they  individually  would  do  for  themselves,  that  is  to 
obtain  for  them,  as  a  body-politic,  the  "  best  value  "  for 
their  corporate  funds. 

If,  therefore,  a  Minister  pays  to  a  body  of  workmen, 
out  of  the  public  funds,  higher  wages  than  they  could 
command  for  their  labour  in  the  open  market,  he  is 
being  liberal  with  other  people's  money  ;  he  is  abusing 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  as  the  spending  representative 
of  the  whole  community  ;  and  he  is  acting,  in  a  political 
sense,  dishonestly  by  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
funds  so  spent,  and  who  will  have  to  further  contribute 
to  the  recouping  of  those  funds ;  and  in  the  case  of 
"loan"  monies,  upon  which  interest  has  to  be  paid,  the 
same  argument  applies. 

It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  the  class  to  whom  this 
artificially-fixed  wage  is  paid  contribute— and  properly 
so— much  less  to  the  revenue  than  do  the  more  affluent 
classes   of   the   community,  so  that  a  practical   gift   is 


being  made  to  one  class  of  citzens,  of  the  margin  over 
the  market  value  of  their  labour,  out  of  funds  to  which 
the  recipients  lontribute  much  less  than  do  other  classes 
of  the  community.  The  effect  is  that  the  Minister 
converts  the  Public  Works  Department  into  an  institu- 
tion of  benevolence,  to  the  extent  to  which  he  pays  men 
for  their  labour  over  and  above  its  market  value,  and 
the  giving  of  it  is  to  that  extent  an  enforced  benevolence 
by  those  who  have  an  equal  fight  to  the  fund  out  of 
which  it  is  taken.  If  the  practice  had  been  duly  legal- 
ised by  .'\ct  of  Parliament  it  might  be  then  said  to  be 
authorised  by  the  general  wish  of  the  connnunity,  but 
so  far  it  is  merely  the  act  of  the  Ministerial  head,  and, 
as  such,  it  involves — in  a  political  sense — a  dishonest 
appropriation  of  the  funds  "of  all"  for  the  benefit  of  "a 
class." 

The  reprehensibility  of  the  proceeding  is  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  the  class  of  citizens  to  whom  this  extra 
wage  is  so  paid  have  the  power  of  returning  political 
support  to  th-;  Minister  who  disp;nses  it  ;  from  whicii  it 
follows  that  the  practice  might  easily  drift,  in  the  hands 
of  an  unprincipled  politician,  into  a  form  of  political 
bribery,  by  which  such  a  Minister  could  purchase 
popularity  and  political  support,  for  himself  and  for  his 
Government,  from  one  class  of  electors  at  the  expense 
of  another  class;  he,  in  the  meantime,  acquiring  many 
advantages  of  a  money  value,  without  any  expenditure 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Economically    Injurious  to  the  whole 

Community. 

Labour,  like  every  other  commodity,  is  regulated  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ;  and  if  it  were  not  so 
the  industries  of  one  country,  adjacent  to  others,  would 
be  considerably  handicapped  in  competing  with  those  of 
its  neighbours.  Labour  is  an  important  element  in 
every  industry  ;  so  that  unless  its  value  in  one  com- 
munity, or  in  one  industry,  is  in  economic  sympathy 
with  that  of  another  neighbouring  community  or  industry, 
there  must  follow  a  considerable  disturbance.  One  of 
the  effects  of  a  Government  department  artificially 
fixing  a  minimum  wage,  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  which 
rules  in  tlie  outside  labour  market,  is  to  immediately 
create  a  wide-spread  desire  to  enter  the  Government 
service,  and  a  correspondingly  wide-spread  dissatisfaction 
with  all  other  services  in  which  less  than  the  artificially- 
raised  wage  is  paid.  If  the  artificially-fixed  wage  be 
contmued,  the  dissatisfaction  is  intensified,  and  ulti- 
mately assumes  the  form  of  a  demand  for  the  same  rate 
in  many  other  industries.  These  effects  have  actually 
resulted  in  New  South  Wales.  Agriculturalists, 
pastoralists,  and  others,  closely  allied  industrially,  have 
complained  bitterly,  first  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
labour,  in  any  satisfactory  quantity,  for  their  several 
classes  of  work,  in  consequence  of  the  labourers 
previously  available  having  gravitated  to  the  capital  to 
join  in  the  general  rush  for  government  work  at  mini- 
mum wage  rates  ;  and,  secondly,  that  even  if  labourers 
are  available,  they  treat  the  artificially-fixe'l  minimum 
as  a  standard,  and  demand  it  in  other  than  government 
occupations.  The  effect  is  to  compel  those  who  engage 
in  these  industries  to  compete — in  the  prosecution  of  their 
natural  enterprises — with  the  government  in  its  carry- 
ing out  of  great  city  projects,  by  paying  an  artificially- 
fixed  rate  of  wages  for  whatever  labour  they  may 
require  ;  and  the  industries  themselves  are,  in  conse- 
quence, handicapped  to  the  extent  to  which  the  artificial 
rate  exceeds  the  rate  which  would  result  from  the 
untrammelled  play  of  economic  forces,  such   as   operate 
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in  the  iixing  of  prices  for  all  otlier  cjinmociities,  by 
which  the  working  classes  themselves  benefit.  The 
pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  are  those  which 
have  complained  most  pointedly  of  these  eiTects,  but  it 
is  openly  recognised  that  they  have  extended  into  other 
industries. 

Demoralising  to  the  Minister  and  the 
Government  Employees. 
The  ideal  community  is  that  which  is  built  upon  the 
most  stable  sociological  principles  :  that  in  which  all  the 
units  are  independent  and  s-If-respecting  citizens, 
relying  on  themselves,  rather  than  on  others,  or  on  one 
another,  and  trusting  to  their  own  self-help,  or  to 
their  own  and  their  fellow-workers'  united  efforts  to 
benefit  themselves  and  those  who  liave  claims  upon 
them.  The  consciousness  tliat  one  is  dependent  on 
the  efforts  or  favours  of  others,  whether  it  be  a  body  of 
citizens  who  have  different  interests  to  one's  own,  or  on 
Parliament,  which  represents  all  other  classes,  is,  if 
properly  understood,  humiliating  to  any  self-respecting 
man  ;  but,  be  it  said  with  regret,  it  requires  very  little 
plausibility  to  induce  men  to  persuade  themselves  that 
they  have  some  sort  of  right  to  anything  they  can  get 
out  of  a  Government.  We  often  hear  or  read  of  socialist 
orators  beguiling  the  crowd  by  asseverating,  amid 
app'ause,  that  every  man  has  "  the  right  to  live,"  as  if 
the  Almighty  had  provided  a  hamper,  filled  witli  the 
necessaries  of  life,  for  each  and  every  human  being,  in 
a  form  ready  for  consumption,  and  as  if  some  other 
citizens  had,  when  his  neighbour's  back  was  turned, 
appropriated  that  neighbour's  hamper.  Tlie  facts  of  life 
show  an  entirely  different  state  of  things,  viz.,  that 
though  every  man  has  "  the  right  to  live,"  he  has  no 
right  to  be  ''kept  alive  "  by  his  neighbour,  whether  by 
direct  charity,  out  of  his  neighbour's  pocket,  or  in- 
directly, out  of  funds  contributed  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country  by  all  his  neighbours. 

When  labouring  men  find  themselves  constantly  pro- 
vided with  seven  shillings  a  day  by  a  paternal  Govern- 
ment, whilst  the  market  value  of  their  labour — if 
unaffected  by  artificially-fixed  standards — is  five  or  six 
shillings,  the  bulk  of  those  labouring  men  do  not  demand 
any  great  display  of  logic,  or  any  formidable  array  of 
economic  facts  to  convince  them  that  they  are  justified 
in  accepting  and  spending  whatever  ihey  can  get;  and 
Parliament  comes  rapidly  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
inexhausiible  "  artesian  bore  "  of  benefits,  round  which 
all  wiio  want  may  congregate  and  join  in  the  scattering 
bent^volences.  The  effect  is  doubly  demoralising,  for 
the  edge  is  blunted  of  men's  sense  of  independence,  the 
pauper  side  of  their  nature  is  rapidly  developed,  and 
they  cease  to  realise  chat  they  are,  to  the  extent  of  the 
extra  pay,  living  on  their  neighbours.  Moreover,  they 
are  never  reminded  of  the  humiliating  fact  by  the 
Minister  himself  or  by  the  more  direct  representatives. 
The  most  rare  attribute  in  those  who  become  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  is  the  courage  to  tell  them  the 
difference  between  "  what  they  want  "  and  "  what  is 
good  for  them." 

We  are  constantly  speaking  about  the  British  race  as 
if  they  were  endowed  with  some  characteristics  wliich 
are  not  common  to  other  races.  Such  a  ground  for 
congratulation  was  justified  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  then 
the  proud  and  justifiable,  boast  of  the  British  people, 
that  they  were,  as  a  nation,  independent,  self-helping, 
self-reliant  ;  and  it  was  by  a  combination  of  such  qualities 
that  so  much  of  the  enterprise  and  pioneering  work  of 
fifty  years  ago,  in  tlie  settlement  and  development  of 
England's  colonies,  was  accomplished.     In  those  days 


no  fears  were  expressed  or  even  entertained  in  regard  to 
competition  with  other  races :  immigration  of  our  own 
countrymen  was  not  only  recognised  as  doing  goad  to 
others  by  inviting  them   to  share  the  great  continent 
with  which  the   Motherland   had  endowed  us,   but  we 
actually  encouraged  it  by  money  expenditure,  as  calculat- 
ed to  develop  Australia,  and  help  it  on  in  the   march   of 
settlement  and  civilisation.      To-day  we  have  lost  our 
pluck  and  readiness  to  meet  "  all  comers  "  in  commercial 
and    industrial   competition,   and   are   forced   into    the 
humiliating  expedient   of  erecting  a  legislative  wall   of 
exclusi  veness  round  our  great  and  still  sparsely  populated 
continent— as  effectual  a  wall  against  immigration   as 
that  of  stone  which  surrounds  China — lest  we  should  be 
exposed  to  the  invigorating  winds  of  competition  with 
even  other  European  peoples.     It  is  indeed  a  contempti- 
ble fall  from  the  proverbial  attitude  of  fifty  years  ago, 
according  to  which  we,  as  a  people,  were  ready  to  meet 
"  all  comers,"  to  the  shrinking  cowardly  attitudes  of  to- 
day, in  which  we  build  fiscal  walls  and  racial  walls,  and 
demoralise  our  working  classes  by  inducing  them  to  accept 
artificial  rates  of  wages  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow- 
citizens'  pockets.     Fifty  years  ago  a  British  community 
consisted    of  a   group    of  individuals   who    stood  up — 
each  unit    for   himself — and   faced  the  facts  of  life  in- 
dependently   of    his    neighbour.       Individual    freedom 
was     then     the     key-note    of     all     legislation,    for    it 
was    recognised    that    only  by  the  grouping  of  strong 
self-reliant     individuals     could     a     strong     self-reliant 
community  be  built  up  ;  and  the  inculcation  of  that  ideal 
added   fresh   strength    and  vigour   to  each    succeeding 
generation;    but  the  advent  of  which  is  called  "demo- 
cracy" has  destroyed  those  ideals.     It  has  introduced  a 
new   temper  and  a  new  purpose  into  our  political  life. 
Our  pride  in  the  stability  and  permanence  of  our  race, 
in   the  preservation  of  our  good  name  as  a  nation    of 
strong,  independent,  self-reliant  individuals,  has  waned  ; 
the  future  calibre  of  our  race  has  been   dropped   out  of 
sight    and    consideration,    in    the    closer    struggle    for 
existence  ;  and  the  widespread  desire  to  live  as  well  and 
as  comfortably   as  those  above  us,  even   at  the  cost   of 
others,  has  been   substituted.       Herbert    Spencer    has 
spoken    somewhere   of   the   injury  to  character    which 
would  result  to  a  boy  if  he  were  permitted  to  run  to  his 
parent  on  every  occasion  to  have  his  boots  laced,  and  to 
have  many   little  personal   services  peiformed  for  him 
which  he  can  and  will  have  ultimately  to  do  for  himself. 
He  would  assuredly  grow  up  to  be  what  is  known   as  a 
"mother's  boy,"  and  the   inability    or  indisposition    to 
help  himself  would  grow   upon   him,  so  that   he   would 
reach    the    stage    of    manhood    quite    unfitted    for    the 
struggle  of  life,   which   would  inevitably   come  to  him, 
when  those  on  whom  he  relied  had  passed  away.     The 
same  principle  and  the  same  argument  applies   to  men 
in    relation    to    governments,    and     to    communities    in 
relation  to  their  race. 

A   I'lagrant  Breach  of  the  First  Dutv  of 
Government. 

This  portion  of  my  subject  requires  few  words.  All 
writers  of  authority,  on  the  history  and  tcience  of 
government,  acknowledge  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
government  is  that  of  guaranteeing  to  each  citizen  the 
full  and  free  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  skill  or 
industry.  The  public  funds  of  a  community  belong  to 
all,  and  therefore  no  individual  or  class  of  individuals 
has  any  right  to  its  use,  except  for  purposes  of  general 
advantage.  If  the  payment  of  a  minimum  wage  involve, 
as  I  have  contended,  the  gift  (as  distinguished  from  the 
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payment  for  value  received)  of  the  difTerence  between 
the  market  vahie  of  the  labour  and  the  wage  actually 
paid,  the  payment  of  that  difTerence  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
compulsory  appropriation  of  public  funds  held  by  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  a  class.  Hence,  the 
State,  in  making  that  appropriation,  is  to  that  extent 
transgressing  one  of  the  first  principles  of  government, 
which  is  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  every  individual 
citizen's  legitimately  acquired  possessions,  each  indi- 
vidual having  the  claims  of  a  shareholder  in  those  funds. 

The  Cost  oi-  the  Practice. 

It  has  been  stated,  over  and  over  again,  in  a  manner 
which  altogether  fails  to  carry  conviction  with  it,  that 
the  combination  of  these  two  practices  does  not  involve 
any  extra  cost  to  the  State,  as  compared  with  the 
methods  adopted  in  all  other  countries,  by  business 
men,  and  by  politicians  themselves  in  dealing  with  their 
own  private  affairs — that  of  calling  for  tenders 
and  allowing  the  work  to  be  carried  out  by  the  con- 
tractor who  undertakes  to  do  it  at  the  least  cost.  It  is 
said  that  the  Government  supervision  is  as  efTectual  as 
that  of  an  independent  contractor.  The  statement  is, 
in  the  first  place,  preposterous  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
Minister  of  Education  of  New  South  Wales,  a  colleague 
of  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  who  has  carried  this  practice  to  high 
water  mark,  has  himself  publicly  declared  that  certain 
large  works  in  his  Department  had  cost  over  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  the  departmental  estimate.  I  have  it 
too,  on  excellent  authority,  that  in  the  Works  Depart- 
ment, over  which  Mr.  O'Sullivan  presides,  there  are 
numerous  reports  from  his  own  officers,  which  would,  if 
made  public,  overwhelm  this  system  with  condemnation. 
To  speak  of  the  supervision  of  public  officers  being  as 
effectual  as  that  of  a  contractor,  who  is  his  own  master 
and  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  result,  is  most  mis- 
leading, because  we  know  of  many  cases  in  which  the 
'officers,  who  have,  in  the  course  of  their  supervision, 
honestly  condemned  certain  men  and  their  work,  have 
been  compelled  by  political  pressure  to  reinstate  idle 
and  incompetent  men  ;  and  so  the  supervision  has,  in 
many  cases,  become  a  farce,  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
same  thoroughness  in,  or  quantity  of,  work  that  would 
result  in  the  case  of  an  independent  contractor. 

My  own  ministerial  experience  enables  me  to  say  that 
the  statement  is  an  absurdity.  When  Minister  of  Public 
Works  of  New  South  Wales  a  few  years  ago,  I  was 
called  upon  to  find  employment  for  hundreds  of  unem- 
ployed, but  instead  of  paying  them  a  minimum  wage 
indiscriminately,  I  found  work  for  them  on  an  under- 
taking which  admitted  of  piece-work.  It  consisted  of 
excavation.  Having  ascertained  by  trials  that  expert 
navvies  could  earn  7s.  3d.  per  day  at  a  certain  price  per 
cubic  yard,  I  offered  to  employ  as  many  men  as  chose 
to  go  on,  on  those  terms.  The  result  was  instructive  ; 
for  in  a  number  of  cases  good,  hard-working  men  earned 
over  seven  shillings  a  day,  while  others  earned  only  5=., 
4s.,  and  3s.  ;  and  some  of  the  least  capable  earned  only 
IS.  6d.  per  day.  It  requires  no  involved  calculation  to 
see  what  would  have  been  the  result  imder  the  "  mini- 
mum-wage "  principle.  The  men  who  did  work  wo.  th 
IS.  6d.,  2S.,  3s.,  4s.,  and  5s.,  would  have  received  7s. 
per  day  for  their  limited  exertions,  and  the  incentive  to 
do  as  much  as  they  actually  did  do  would  have  been 
removed.  The  hard-working  men,  who  earned  seven 
shillings  and  over,  would  have  seen  that  the  men  who 
did  half  or  a  third  of  what  they  themselves  did  were 
receiving  just  as  good  wages  notwithstanding,  and  they 
would  inevitably  have  dropped  down  to  the  same  stan- 
dard, or  at  least  an  inferior,  and  become  demoralised. 


Recently  certain  "dam  "  work  was  carried  out  luider 
the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  by  day  labour  and 
a  minimum  wage.  It  cost  is.  6  i.  per  yard.  The  same 
work  was  done  by  contract  in  another  part  of  the  State, 
in  connection  with  an  agricultural  college,  at  a  cost  of 
6id.  The  Public  Works  Department  could  give  no 
better  explanation  than  that  one  was  done  by  hand — 
that  at  IS.  6d. — and  the  other  by  the  employment  of 
scoops — that  at  6id.  This  was  evidently  considered  a 
complete  justification.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  show 
that  the  carriage  of  goods  up-country  by  bullock  team, 
3t  ^15  per  ton,  was  as  beneficial  to  the  community  as 
the  c:arriage  by  train  at  £^  per  ton  !  The  adoption  of 
day-labour  under  such  circumstances  would  justify  a 
return  to  wooden  ploughs  and  hand  looms,  to  give 
employment  to  the  people.  The  President  of  the 
Master  Builders'  Association  gives  two  excellent  illus- 
trations of  the  same  thing.  The  municipal  council  of  a 
country  town  was  advised  by  an  engineer  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  that  certain  water-works  which  they 
required  would  cost  ^2000.  The  Works  Department 
afterwards  carried  them  out  on  the  "  day-labour,  mini- 
mum-wage "  principle,  and  in  the  "opening"  of  the 
works  the  Ministur  told  the  public  that  they  had 
cost  ^4172  ! 

Tenders  were  called,  about  two  years  ago,  for  a  post- 
office  at  Newcastle.  The  ultimately  lowest  tender  was 
^'19,385  ;  but  as  the  first  tenderer  had  withdrawn,  and 
the  next  tender,  for  ^'19,385,  w.is  considered  too  high, 
the  Minister  determined  to  do  the  work  by  day-labour, 
and  promised  to  show,  thereafter,  how  the  tax-payers 
money  had  been  saved  !  Already  over  ;^2o,ooo  has  been 
expended  ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  further 
£"i6,oo3  will  be  retjuired  to  finish  it,  in  which  case  the 
contract  price  will  be  nearly  doubled  ;  and,  according  to 
a  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
Sir  Wm.  Lyne,  the  Commonwealth  will  be  called  upon 
to  recoup  the  Public  Works  Department  for  its  outlay 
on  this  extravagant  scale.  The  President  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  states  that  already  /"Soo  has  been 
paid  to  men  on  this  work,  for  holidays  on  which  they 
never  worked.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  these 
principles  we  are  told  that  these  practices  are 
"  esiablished,"  recognised,  beyond  discussion  ! 

Is  it  not  time  some  politicians  spoke  out  in  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayer  ? 

Bruce    Smith. 


"  We   measure  the  degree  of  civilisation  not  by  accumula- 
tion of  the  means  of  living,  but  by  the  character  and  value  of 

the    lifo    lived.     .     .     ." 

tt         tt         * 

To  fel,  and  in  order  to  feel,  to  express,  or  at  least  to 
understand  tho  expression  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  nature,  of  all 
that  is  poignant  and  sensitive  in  man,  is  to  us  in  itself  a 
sufficient  end.  A  rose  in  a  moonlit  garden,  the  shadow  of 
treea  on  tho  turf,  almond  bloom,  scent  of  pine,  the  wine  cup 
and  tho  guitar;  these,  and  the  pathos  of  life  and  death,  the 
long  embrace,  the  hand  stretched  out  in  vain,  the  moment 
that  glides  for  ever  away,  with  its  freight  of  music  and 
light,  into  the  shadow  and  hussh  of  the  haunted  past ;  all 
that  wo  have,  all  that  eludes  us,  a  bird  on  the  wing,  a  per- 
fume escaped  on  the  gale,  to  all  these  things  we  are  trained 
to  respond,  and  tho  response  is  what  we  call  literature. 
.  This  'we  have;  this  you  cannot  give  tis;  but  this 
you  may  so  easily  take  away.  Amid  the  roar  of  looms  it 
cannot  bo  heard ;  it  cannot  be  seen  in  the  smoke  of  fac- 
tories; it  is  killed  by  the  wear  and  the  whirl  of  Western 
life.  And  when  I  look  at  your  business  men — the  men  whom 
you  most  admire,  etc. — "  Ljttsrs  from  John  Chinaman."  by 
Brinley  Johnson. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


e.1  Dne.tr 


Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 


The  following  fine  tribute  to  the  geniug 
of  the  great  Napoleon  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished life  of  that  great  general;  and 
it  is  a  notable  piece  of  imaginative 
writing,  well  worth  singling  out  from 
the  mass  of  hasty  slip-shod  composition 
that  goes,  nowadays,  by  the  name  of 
literature.  "  The  verdict  of  mankind 
awards  the  highest  distinction,  not  to  prudent  mediocrity  that 
shuns  the  chance  of  failure  and  leaves  no  lasting  mark  be- 
hind, but  to  the  eager  soul  that  grandly  dares,  raiglitily 
achieves,  and  holds  the  heart  of  millions  even  amidst  !iis 
ruin  and  theirs.  Such  a  wonder-worker  was  Napoleon.  The 
man  who  bridled  the  Eevolution  and  remoulded  the  life  nf 
France,  who  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  new 
life  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  who  rolled  the  West 
in  on  the  East  in  the  greatest  movement  knnwn  since  the 
Crusades,  and  finally  drew  the  yearning  thonghts  of  myriads 
to  that  solitary  rock  in  the  South  .\tlantic,  must  ever  stand 
in  the  very  forefront  of  the  immortals  nt  human  story.'" 


"  The    Times "    speaks    of    Captain    Mahan    as 
Captain       '•  perhaps   the    most    stimulating   writer   of    our 
Mahan.         day  upon  the  broader  aspects   of  naval  stra- 
tegy."     It  refers  to  bis  article  in  the  "  Nationa 
Review  "   on  "  Imperial  Federation  "   as  one  which    "  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  intelligent  citizens  of  the  British  empire." 


Another 

Australian 

Author. 


"  The  Scotsman "  devotes  a  whole  column  of 
its  level-headed  criticism  to  a  review— and 
a  very  flattering  one,  too — of  a  new  Aus- 
tralian book  of  the  war  by  Mr.  J.  H.  M. 
.Vbbott.  entitled  "  Tommy  Cornstalk— The  South  African  War 
h-v.m  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Australian  Ranks."  "This," 
it  says,  "  is  one  of  the  raciest  books  that  have  been  written 
about  the  war."  And  it  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  fascinating  h-K,V 
which  will  secure  many  readers." 


Love. 


of      !l 

■'The 


The    following    clever    picc«    of    dialogue    on 
the  perennial  subject  occurs  in  a  play  called 
■■  Merrie  England,"  which  is  being  perfo'rmed 
at  the  Savoy  Theatre:  — 
Raleigh :   Do  you  know  what  love  is? 
Bessie  Throckmorton  :    I  was  taught  once. 
Raleigh:   When? 

Bessie:  Why,  when  I  learned  my  Latin  grammar;  thus— 
Love,  which  is  masculine,  should  be  declined  in  all  cases. 

Raleigh:   When  its  cases  are  plural.     In  my  case  it  is  alone 
— the  one  love  of  my  life. 
Bessie:  Then  it  is  singular. 

Raleigh:  Love  may  be  a  verb,  conjugated  thus— I  love,  thou 
lovest,  and  that's  enough,  for  it  requires  no  third  person 
present. 

Bessie :  Ah  !  for  the  present,  but  how  of  other  moods  and 
other  tenses,  the  future  and  the  past? 


A  movement  is  on  foot  in  some  musical  circles 
Music  in  of  Germany  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
the  Dark,     musical    pert'ormances    in    the    dark.      It    's 

stated  that  in  more  than  one  case  some  bold 
spirits  actually  put  out  the  lights  without  consulting  the 
general  wishes  of  the  audience.  Tlie  idea  is  said  to  have 
teen  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  ; 
and  the  reason  assigned  by  the  reformers  is  that  the  many 
attractions  for  the  eyes— feminine  beauty  to  wit— di.stracts 
the  attention  from  the  music,  which  distraction  is  considered 

pernicious. 

*        *        • 

The    following    lines,    forming    question    and 
A  answer    on     a     momentous     problem    of    our 

Conundrum,  existence    are    contained    in    the    letter 

correspondent     in      the     columns     of 
Referee"  (London):  — 

Question. 

"  What  does  the  future  hold. 
What  will  God  then  unfold 

In  the  for  ever? 
In  the  supreme  design 
Will  there  be  part  of  mine. 

Over  life's  river? 

Answer. 

Man,    this   concerns    thee   not 
Here  has  been  cast  thy  lot — 

Only  act  truly. 
So  shaft  thou  ev'ry  day. 
And  in  the  far  away. 

Have  reward  fully." 

Tliey  are  suggestive  of  that  profound  passage  in  "  The  Light 
of  Asia "  as  translated  and  put  into  verse  by  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold — 

"  Measure  not  with  words  the  immeasurable. 
Nor  sink  the  string  of  thought  into  the  fathomless. 
He  who  asks  errs;  he  who  answers  errs; 
Say  naught !" 

*         *         * 

Tlie   London   dailies   are'  unanimous   in   their 

Bret  recognition    of    the    great    literary    worth    of 

Harte.  Bret    Harte.      The   "  Daily   News "    says   that 

"  thousands   of   people   in   every   part    of   the 

wi;rld  will   Inar   with   sadness   of   his   death,   whose   name   has 

been  for  more  than  thirty  years  uttered  with  honour  wherever 

English  books  are  read.     .     .     .     The  early  stories  with  which 

ho  conquered  the  world  are,  each   of  them,   perfect  as  jewels. 

.     .     .     They  bear  the   mark   of  a  generous   and   far-reaching 

philosophy  of  human  life." 


The  "  Morning  Post  "  says  that  "  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  English  literature,  whether  written  on  this  side  of  ths 
Atlantic  or  the  other,  the  death  of  Bret  Harte  will  come  as  a 
personal  grief.  He  had  outlived  his  first  freshness  .  .  .  the  not- 
able qualities  of  all  his  short  stories,  apart  from  the  freshness 
of  the  materia',  were  their  admirable  bre\'ity,  concentrated 
force,  and  quaint  humour.  ...  In  losing  him  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  has  lost  a  sweet  and  charming  artist  in 
fiction,  and  his  friends  a  kindly  and  a  gracious  comrade." 
•         •        • 

The  "  Daily  Chronicle "  says  that  "  his  reputation  as  a 
humourist  rests  on  his  verse  more  than  on  his  prose,  though 
much  of  his  verse  is  instinct  with  the  pathos  that  haunted 
him  like  an  obsession.      '  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,'  '  The 
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ute  a  slender  bagg.ge  with   which   t„  uuderUke  the  j„„n,ey 
to  posterity;    but   it  is  sufficient."  ^ 


Th. 


Daily    Kxpress"   says    he   was   "a    huui„»rist    in    Ihc 


full  sensp.  He  in  one  of  the  few  Binoo  Dickens  who  have 
added  triuni|)h«iil  phrnHes  to  tho  language.  'The  ninile 
that  was  childlike  and  hiand  '  and  the  '  mibseqiient  prociwIingH 
intcrcaled  him  no  more  '  are  only  (wo  among  many  piwseK- 
siona  for  which  the  world  is  in  Iuk  debt.'' 


OL.ITie.<j 


Colonial 
Loyalty. 


"  The  Times,"  in  speaking  of  Captain 
Mahan's  article  on  "  Imperial  Federa- 
tion," considers  that  "  the  conditions 
have  disappeared  which  once  might  con- 
ceivably have  made  independence  prefer- 
able to  England's  larger  colonies."  "  The 
Standard  "  endorses  Captain  Mahan's 
view  that  "Mr.  Glad.stonc's  Home  Rule 
Bill  evoked  in  Englishmen  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  Im- 
perial unity,"  and  that  "it  taught  the  same  lesson  to  the 
colonics,"  adding  that  "  A  common  Imperialist  sentiment  took 
the  place  of  the  old  indifference,  and  the  old  languid  accep- 
tance of  separation  by  mutual  consent  as  a  possible  end  of  the 
connection  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies." 


In    his   article   on    this    subject    in    the    May 
Imperial       number    of    the    National     Review,     Captain 
Federation.   Mahan    speaks    of    that    "striking   outburst   of 
blended  national  and  Imperial   sentiments   in 
Great    Britain   and   her   colonies,    that   display    of    unified    en- 
thusiasm   sweeping   over   the   various   quarters   of   the    Empire 
which  has  been  an  unpleasant  surjirise  to  the  world  at  large." 
*         *         # 

The    Brussels    Chamber   of    Deputies    has    re- 
Universai      cently  rejected  a  resolution  for  the  first  read- 
Suffrage,      ing  of  a  measure  intended  to  introduce  uni- 
versal   suffrage    into    Belgium    politics.      The 
Radicals    and    the    Socialists    are    demanding    it,    whilst    the 
Ministerial   and   the   Clerical   parties   oppose   it.     The   hope   of 
the  former  combination  lies  in  the  next  general  election,  which 
will  take  place  immediately. 


Labour 

Party 

Ideals. 

as   dangerous. 


Half  the  objections  to   a  man's  actions   are 
romovud  when  he  honestly  confesses  his  real 
motives;   for  there  is  then  a  better  chance  of 
circumventing   his   aims,   if  we   regard   them 
The   Labour  party  leaders   are  frequently   cre- 
dited with  genuine  "  Liberal ''  principles — in  the  correct  sense 
of  that  much-abused   party   title— and  as  a   consequence     they 
gain  the  support  of  citizens  who  would  really  shrink  from  tho 
"Labour"  platform  if  they  knew  whither  it  led.     Mr.  Josi,-h 
Thomas,   a  member  of  the  "Labour"    party   in   the   Federal 
House    of    Representatives,    recently    delivered    an    address    at 
Whitcclifis    on    labour    organisation,    and    he    quite    honestly 
admitted  that  it  was  a  "  means  of  ultimately  bringing  about 
State  Socialism."     He  concluded  by  speaking  of  State  Socialism 
as  "  the  ideal  of  the  Labour  party." 
*         *         • 
"  The   Times."   "  The   Standard  "  "  Tht    Daily 
Impetuous      News   "  and  "  llie  Daily  Telegraph"  of  May 
Imperialism    S  contain  statesmanlike  articles  on  the  dan- 
ger of  precipitating  ill-digested  schemes  for 
Imperial    federation.      Tliey   dwell    on   Lord    Salisbury's   Prim- 
rose-League   utterance,    in    which    he    cautioned    the    British 
people  against  too  great  eagerness  to  force  the  natural  evolu- 


tion of  Imperial  nuity.  "There  are  many  important  men  of 
great  intellect  and  authority  who  think  that  the  moment  has 
como  for  some  legislative  action  on  our  part,  which  hhould 
confederato  the  colonies."  Tliis  riads  rather  like  an  oblique 
cut  at  his  ciillcague  of  the  Co'onial  Office.  And  then  fol- 
lowed his  now  w^ell-kn<iwn  caution.  "The  Times"  puts  the 
case  wisely :  "  There  is  a  tidi  in  tho  affairs  of  nations  which 
statesmanship  inu.st  not  miss,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  tide 
comes  at  its  own  time,  by  its  own  laws,  and  as  the  result  of 
circumstances — this  war  is  a  case,  in  point — which  we  cannot 
foresee.  We  need  patience  enough  not  to  adventure  on  a 
half-tide  upon  enterprises  which  demand  for  their  successful 
accomplishment  tlic  full  flood  of  a  deep  and  widespread  con- 
viction." 

•         •         • 

A  The   Rev.    Dr.    Bevan,   of   Melbourne,   who   is 

Churchman    a  keen  observer  and  sound  thinker  in  regard 
on  to   public   affairs  in   Australia,    was   recently 

Politics.  interviewed  by  tho  "Sydney  Morning 
Herald"  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  federal  politics.  He 
said: — "I  think  federation  has  been  distinctly  spoiled  by 
the  attempt  made  on  tho  part  of  a  particular  party  specially 
represented  by  the  Cabinet  to  jump  the  situation.  I  think  that 
tho  Government  has  been  very  weak.  It  has  made  several 
great  blunders,  and  the  stronger  the  men  in  the  Government 
the  greater  have  been  the  blunders.  Tlio  manner  in  which  the 
tariff  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Kingston,  whose  spirit  was  de- 
fiant, chalkuged  a  conflict,  and  he  has  been  thoroughly  and 
completely  beaten.  Protection  to-day  represents  a  beaten 
causa  in  Australia,  .\nother  serious  administrative  blunder 
was  the  method  in  which  the  passing  of  the  tariff  was  carried 
out.  Every  difliculty  appeared  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  mer- 
chants and  traders  in.-tead  of  facilities  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness. Tho  whole  trouble,  to  my  mind,  is  duo  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  framing  the  tariff  has  been  left  to  doctrinaires — 
men  who  do  not  know  how  business  is  carried  on.  The  result 
is  that  in  Melbourne  to-day  busimss  has  been  hindered  to  such 
an  extent  that  stagnation  almost  as  bad  as  after  the  land 
boom  exists.  I  lay  the  blame  of  that  on  the  Government. 
I  hope  when  the  tariff  fight  is  over  that  there  will  be  a  more 
mutual  disposition  shown  by  the  different  parties  in  the 
House."  Tlie  criticism  is  valuable,  coming  from  a  highly  intel- 
lectual man,  who  is  not  in  the  political  arena  and  whoso 
sympathies  cannot  be  suspected  of  distorting  his  judgment. 


We   fully   expected  that   when    Mr.    Richard 

Mr.    Seddon    Seddon    "got    loose"    from    the    routine    of 

on  Tour,         "parochial  "    matter     in     New^     Zealand,    he 

would  be  found  to  be  suffering  from  a 
phrenological  enlargement  as  a  result  of  the  many  fulsome 
things  which  have  been  said  about  him  by  Mr.  Cliamberlain 
and  others.  The  reports  of  .some  of  his  inflated  utterances — 
notably  that  made  at  the  Australia  Hotel  in  Sydney  prior  to 
his  departure  for  England — have  now  reached  London,  and 
some  of  the  more  courageous  and  less  "  polite  "  journals  are 
making  fun  of  him.  We  select  one  of  the  most  interesting — 
"  The  African  Review  ''  (London') — which  indulges  in  a  quite 
justifiable  vein  of  irony  in  judging  him.  "  Mr.  Seddon  is 
bulking  large  as  the  big  man  of  Empire.  .  .  .  He  is  a 
b-,,ld.  if  scarcely  an  original  thinker.  .  .  .  All  the  ideas 
he  champions  have  been  championed  by  the  pioneers  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  movement  years  before  Mr.  Seddon  took 
to  politics.  .  .  .  Tlie  colonists  are  naturally  impatient : 
they  feel  that,  if  they  had  only  the  reins  of  power  here,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Empire,   they  would  'make  things  hum'   in 
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double  quick  timo.     .     •     .     There  is  a  large  and  exceedingly 
powerful  party  in  England  which  resents  quite  as  keenly  t he 
cocksureness    and    self-satisfaction     of     the     colonists    as    the 
colonists    resent   the   exclusiveness   and   don't-bother-me   bear- 
inc'    of   the    typical    home-bred    Englishman.        Consequently, 
danger     lies     in    extremes.     .     .     .     While    colonists     abstain 
from  making  a  demand  for  direct  representation  in  the  councus 
of  the  Empire,  and  procrastinate  in  the  matter  of  their  duty 
in   ro-^ard   to   our   first   line   of   defence— the   Imperial   Na^7- 
they  must  expect  to  be  shelved,-   as  they  complain  of  havuig 
beeu  by  the   War  Office.     This   is  all   excellent  criticism;    the 
sort   of    .rood-uatured   chaff   that    a   man   of   the   world   would 
administer  to   a   precocious   schonl-boy.     Mr.    Seddon   deserves 
it,   and  needs  it ;    and  the  cocksure  and  self-confident   type  of 
Australians  deserres  it  quite  as  much. 
»         »         » 
Mr.  Philp  is  caiTying  his  dissatisfaction  with 
Common-      fpdpration   and   its   results   to  a  pitch   which 
wealth  „.;]!  jeopardise  his  reputation  for  level-headed- 

Disruption.  jj^j,g  Q,j  i^ig  return  to  Brisbane  from  the  re- 
cent Premiers'  Conference  he  reported  that  lie  found  many 
people  in  New  South  Wales  tired  of  federation.  He  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  the  minority  were  to  be  counted  m 
thousands,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Eeferendum,  when  the 
whole  movement  had  not  yet  been  discredited  by  the  bungling 
mismanagement  of  the  Barton  Government.  If  lie  had  lived 
in  New  South  Wales  he  would  have  learned  that  every  indi- 
vidual of  that  anti-federal  and  anti-Bill  combination,  which 
did  its  best  to  defeat  the  Bill,  was  to-day  patting  himself  and 
his  fellow-opponents  on  the  back,  and  congratulating  himself 
and  theui  that  the  whole  thing  had  turned  out  so  ill. 


"I  told  you  so."  is  on  every  auti-federalist  s  lips     for  h      s 
u„iust   enough   to   believe   and   to   openly   state   that   be   anti- 
Zted     very  administrative  misfortime  that  has  taken   place 
Z  Jh  thel-retched  administration  of  the  first  federal  M- 
try.     There  is  no  reason  in  the  Constitution,   or  ^- ,'^^^1 
Jnt.  which   it  reduces  to  black   and  white  as  an   -ter^State 
parin;r.hip,    why   the   first   session    of   P-l-™-*   f "  f  ^f 
have    produced    all    the    fine    results    predicted    fo^/*'    '^    f " 
Barton  had  only  resisted  the  temptation  to  attempt  «  Po"  "f  ^ 
coup    by    adopting    protection    at    the    instance    of    his    si  ort- 
,:l^ed  colleagues    a'nd  had  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  re  am 
the   support   :i  the   free-traders,   instead   of   politically   selling 
lus   Government  to  others,   and  so  sacrificing   his   opportunity 
to    realise    his    own    predictions.      Then,    the    tariff     being    a 
uioderato    one.    would    have    passed    in    a    couple    of    months 
and,    after   dealing   with   all   the   machinery   bills.    Parliament 
might  have  risen,  after  its  first  session,   in  four,  or  at   most    five 
montlis,  instead  of  occupying  six  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   and    probably    three   in   the   Senate,    without   even    then 
obtaining  finality. 

*         »         * 

To  talk  about  breaking  up  the  Union  is  the  conduct  of  a 
youth :  and  no  one  would  make  such  a  suggestion  who  under- 
stands the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr  Philp  is  reported  to  have  said  in  Brisbane :  "  I  believe 
that  they  will  try .  to  carry  a  resolution  ^ in  the  New  South 
Wales  Assembly  to  take  another  plebiscite." 

But  supposing  such  a  resolution  were  passed,  it  would  b3 
hopelessly  ineffectual,  as  a  man  of  Mr.  Philps  ability  must  see. 


A  Pro-Boer 
Professor. 


Quite  a  "  storm  in  a  tea-cup "  was 
created  in  Sydney  a  couple  of  months 
ago  by  a  cablegram  from  England  to 
the  effect  that  a  long  pro-Boer  letter 
had  appeared  in  the  Manchester  "  Guar- 
dian "  from  Professor  Wood,  of  the  Syd- 
ney University.  That  gentleman  was 
said  to  have  made  some  very  misleading 
statements  in  regard  to  the  Australian 
motives  and  feelings  concerning  the  war. 

The  letter  is  now  to  hand,  but  we  don't  see  much  to  take 
exception  to  in  the  work  of  stating  the  case.  It  is  pro-Boer 
without  doubt,  and  we  don't  in  any  way  sympathise  with  its 
sentiments;  but  Professor  Woods  undertakes  to  reflect  public 
opinion  in  Australia,  which,  in  our  view,  he  does  very  im- 
perfectly. 

Some  of  the  st,itements  concerning  us,  which  have  now 
been  laid  before  the  British  public,  are  quite  incorrect.  He 
says  that  though  Mr.  Chainberlaiu's  policy  has  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  Australians,  "there  are  signs  that  the  majo- 
rity is  now  diminishing  with  great  rapidity."  Professor  Wood 
speaks  of  the  "  Bulletin "  as  by  far  the  strongest  weekly 
publication  in  Australia.     That  may  be  taken  as  a  key-note! 


Tlie    "  Daily    Chronicle "    has    interviewed    a 
Imperial        .,  ^^^^  official  "  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Drake's 
"  attempt   to   induce    the    home   authorities    to 

"  ■  allow  letters  to  be  posted  for  Australia  for 
one  penny,  while  claiming  to  collect,  two-pence  half-penny  here 
on  all  homeward  bound  letters.  "Thi^  is  very  kind  of  Aus- 
tralia." said  the  "high  cfflei?!,"  "they  want  us  to  pay  the 
piper." 


Among    the    papers    taken    possession    of    by 

Hope  Colonel    Grentell's    column,    in    March,    were 

Deferred.      two   addresses   of   welcome   to    Steyn   and    De 

Wet  of  the  same  month,   on  their  arrival   '.n 

the  Western  Transvaal.     In  that  addressed  to  Steyn  there  are 

some  strong  assumptions.     "We  pray  also,"   it  ran,   "that   it 

may  be   granted   to   you    to   come  forward   as   the   head   and 

leader  of  Unitfd  South  Africa." 

*  *        * 

Some    idea    of    the     inaccurate     impressions 
Cable  produced  by  the  cable  messages  that  cometo 

News.  Australia,    may    bo     gleaned     from   the    mis- 

leading character  of  the  following  nussage 
from  Australia,  which  appeared  in  the  "Times"  of  April:  — 
"  Splendid  rains,  the  best  for  seven  years,  have  fallen  in  Vic- 
toria. Splendid  rains  have  also  fallen  in  New  South  Wales 
and  South  Au.stralia."  One  has  only  to  travel  through  the 
States  named  and  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  woe  from  their  pas- 
toralists  and  agriculturists  to  realise  that  the  cables  are  not 

to  be  trusted. 

*  •         • 

The   Austrian    Minister    for    Commcxce    has 
sent  a  highly  intelligent  delegate  on   a  voy- 
A  Stranger.   ,^^^  ^j   political   discovery,    with   instructions 
"  to  travel  through  Siberia  and  the  East,   as 
well   as   into   the   Australian   States   and  New   Zealand,   with    a 
view  to  studying  com.mcrcial  and  labour  questions."     The   fol- 
lowing  are   one   or  two  of  his   statements: — "Austria   already 
exports  considerably  to  Australia,   but,   for  want  of  a  line   of 
steamers    from    Trieste,    the   whole    of   the    goods   have   to   go 
through   London.      Her   exports   to   Australia    include   clothes, 
china,  furnitur'',  machinery,  and  beer."     In  regard  to  Siberia, 
he   says   "  that  foreign   commerce  has  been   choked  by   an   ex- 
tremely high   tariff.     He  was  only  allowed   to  travel   part   of 
the  way   on   the   Siberian   railway  I       The    Siberian   railway   is 
about   to   be   converted   to   a   wider   gauge.      The   change   will 
cost  .f  25,000,000."     We  had  already  in  a  former  issue  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  mucli-talked-of  railway  was  cheaply  and 
unsubstantially   built   in   comparison   with   English   lines;    and 
this  circumstantial  statement  confirms  that  opinion. 
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Some  reports  were  recontly  publisliwi   in   ll„. 

Causes  of     ■  Times-   by  a   Mr.  Jonallu.u  UnU-hm..,n  .,., 

Ueprosy.       tlu-  „rigm  and  diftn^ion  of  leprosy  in  South 

Afiua,  in  whic-h  tlie  opinion  was  exprawd  tliat 
tho  primary  cause  of  tho  disease  was  badly-cured  salt  fish  \ 
Uavellcr  (Mr.  E.  S.  Grogam)  now  writes  to  tlie  "Times"  to 
say  that  in  travelling  along  tho  slioree  of  the  Greiit  Lakes 
and  m  the  Upper  Nile  Valley,  where  the  inhabitants  depend 
almost  exclusively  on  sun-cured  fish,  dressed  with  salt  which 
IS  for  the  most  part  putrified,  he  never  saw  a  single  'case  of 
leprosy.  He  further  says  that  in  the  valleys  running  up  int<. 
the  foothills  of  Chiperoni  there  are  "  entire  villages  of  lepers  " 
They  "m  no  wise  depend  upon  fish  as  a  staple  article  of 
food."  These  two  items  of  testimony  have,  a  distinct  scientific 
value. 

•        •        * 

We  were   informed  some   short    time   ago    by 

Coronation   the   fashion   papers?  that   at   the   forthcoming 

Fashions,     great    Coronation    functions    all    those     who 

were  entitled  to  do  so  would  be  expected   to 

appear  in  coronets.  Tlie  announcement  has  evidently  started 
into  life  some  latent  ambitions  among  classes  not  so  entitled  ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  economic  principle  of  supply  and 
demand,  tho  means  of  satisfying  that  ambition  is  to  be  fortli- 
cnming.  Germany  is  to  be  the  scene  of  activity.  A  staff 
writer  on  the  "  Referee  "  (London)  learns  that  a  huge  number 
of  coronefe,  made  oi  cheap,  but  showy  materials,  are  being 
manufactured  in  that  ooimtry,  and  that  they  will  be  supplied 
to  the  'Arries  and  'Arriets  of  London,  and  the  great  provineipl 
cities  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  popular  price  of  sixpence  each. 


A    well-known     writer     in     that    remarkably 

Cecil  cleverly    edited    London    Journal,    "Tlio    Rc- 

RhOdes.         feree,"   says: — "Once,   and   once  only,    did    I 

have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  and  then  he  seemed  to  nie  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
men  imaginable — both  mentally  and  physically.  He  was  a 
little  impatient  in  argument,  but  for  a  woman  he  had  ever  a 
winsome  courtesy  and  charm  of  manner.  That  he  elected  to 
remain  a  bachelor  was  characteristic  of  his  vast  scheme  in 
life.  A  large,  almost  ponderoiisi  man,  he  worked  steadily  to 
obtain  the  realisation  of  his  idea.ls,  although  he  knew  full 
well  that  centuries  might  elapse  before  they  were  realised. 
In  choosing  his  lieutenants  he  made  the  proviso  that  they 
should  bo  and  should  remain  unmarried.  Tliat  woman  is  un- 
snited  for  pioneer  work  in  a  strange  country  like  Africa  wa.'s 
Mr.  Rhodes's  conviction,  rightly  or  wrongly." 


"Engineering"    recently    published    a   statc- 

The    Cost       raent  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  old  and  the 

of  War.         iiew  types  of  battleships,  from  which  it  would 

appear  that  every  addition  which  is  made  to 

the    navy    of   England    involves   a   considerably   increased    cost 

per  ship.     Tlie  battleships  recently  ordered  %vill  be  tho  largest 

m   the    English   navy,   and  will   excel   all   others   of  the   class. 

although    the   United   States   are   about   to   equal    them.      The 

three  named— the  "Kin?  Edward  VII.."  t'l"  "Dominion"  and 

tho  "  Commonwealth  "—will  each  ccst  ^1,300,000.   Twenty  years 

ago,  as  we  are  told,  ^500.000  was  considered  a  fair  price,  but 

thos,e  built  in  1889,   of  which   the   "Admiral"   is  a  type,  cost 

j;725,000.      niose    of    1893-5,    of   which    the    Royal    Sovereigns 

are  types,   went  up   to   £825,000,   and  those   of  1901,  of  which 

thi     "Formidable"     and    "Duncan"    are    typ'es.     reached    to 

,£1,000,000  and  over. 

*         t         « 

According   to    a    wcll-kuown    paragraphist    in 

A  German     the   "Referee''   (London),   there   is   a   steady 

Revolt.         growth    in    progress   among   certain    sections 

of  German  women  in  the  nature  of  a  revolt 
against  the  popular  idea  +hat  her  sole  province  is  in  the  home, 
ministering  to  the  inner  and  outer  comforts  of  her  husband 
and  children.  We  all  remember  the  motto  suggested  for  the 
women  folk  of  his  country  by  the  present  German  Emperor 
"Kirchc,  kinde,  kuche,"  which  means,  "Church,  childnn.  and 
kitchen."  They  are  beginning  to  resent  that  suggestion,  and 
to  take  to  sport  of  different  kinds  in  order  to  "  get  outside  " 
the  mere  drudgery  of  life,  and  taste  something  of  its  variety. 


a-i   do    (he    niudcni    women    of    England    and    bor   eoloiual  ofl- 

shiiotH.     As  u  qualilicutioii  for  the  reul  cumpanionHhip  of  men, 

there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  wiwlum  of  the  reform. 

•         •         • 

\i>  iiil<>rtwting  but  futile  diw^uxHitin  ha«  been 

A  Ghost's        takinn    plue-e   ill   that  clever  L<ind<in   journal, 

Attire.  ■■  'I'lie    Kel'oree,"    in    regard    to    tlu-   qucBlion 

whether  the  nature  of  tbo  clothing  in  which 

gho»t«  ap|)ear  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  them 

throws  any  light  on  their  genuincnciHX. 

Admitting — for  argument's  sake  only — that  a  human  body 
may  reappear  in  spirit,  there  is  no  similar  reason  why  tin 
garments  should  do  so;  for  the  most  conUrme<l  believer  in 
spirit  laud  can  give  no  satisfactory  reason  for  inventing  cxitton 
or  woollen  material  with  a  similar  distinction.  The  fact  that 
ghosts  invarial>ly  appiar  clothed  is,  therefore,  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  contention  that  they  are  the  outcome 
of  a  temporarily  or  permanently  disordered  mind.  One  of 
the  correspondents  in  the  discu.ssion  reftrred  to  thus  ridicules 
the  ghost  .idvocates: — ^"  We  bring  nothing  with  us  into  this 
world,  and  it  is  certain  we  take  nothing  out  of  it — not  even 
clothes.  And  yet  there  is  no  record  of  a  naked  ghotrt  having 
been  seen.  Tliey  are  all  said  to  appear  '  in  tho  habit  in  which 
they  lived.'  Does  it  not  add  a  new  terror  to  death  to  thinlc 
that  we  may  never  free  ourselves  from  tho  top-hat,  the  spec- 
tacles, and  the  tight  boots  which  afflict  us  here?  ...  Is 
there  any  record  of  two  or  more  persons  seeing  the  same 
'ghost'  at  the  same  moment  under  the  same  aspect?  Does 
not  each  '  seer  '  manufacture  his  owm  '  ghost '  in  his  own  brain 
and  clothe  it  according  to  fancy?  The  idea  of  a  'ghost'  ie 
conceivable,   but   not  its  habiliments." 


Australian 

Natives  on 

the  Navy. 


The  Australian  Natives'  Association  is  .i 
body,  to  become  a  member  of  which  it  is  a 
.s/hc  qua  non  that  a  man  should  have  been 
born  in  Australia,  or  on  shi]>-board,  on  the 
way  to  Australia ;  and  having  thius  excluded  from  membership 
all  those  citizens  who  happen  to  have  been  bom  in  the  older 
communities  of  the  world,  it  preweeds  to  lay  down  a  policy 
for  the  Australian  people  generally,  including  those  tax- 
payers whom  it  has  for  reasons  of  its  own  shut  enit  of  ite 
deliberations.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what 
grounds — of  reason  or  advantage — the  older  and  therefore 
probably,  tho  most  experii'nce>d  Australians  are  denied  an 
opportunity  to  show  the  younger  Australians — a  large  part  of 
wh-om  ha\-e  never  been  beyond  the  shores  of  their  own  country 
— that  tho  policy  which  the-y  adopt  on  their  own  responsibility 
is  not  necessarily  the  wisest. 

Experiencx'  used,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
b  considered  conducive  to  wisdom,  and  it  used  also  to  be 
supposed — though  in  a  time  that  may  now  be  considered 
"  dark  " — that  age  and  travel  were  of  some  assistance  in  the 
solution  of  problems  which  had  been  tried,  practically,  in 
other  communities.  But  these  are  now  reg.arded  as  old- 
fashiemcel  doctrines,  only  fit  to  bo  entertained  by  old-fashioned 
p'lople,  and  yennig  Australia,  as  represented  by  its  native- 
born,  knows  better  than  others — who  may  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  born,  say,  in  Europe — what  is  gCHid  for  Aus- 
tralia. That  "history  repeats  it-self"  is  nowadays  questioned 
— in  Austr.alia:  and  if  the  welfare  of  Australia,  is  to  he  pro- 
p.Tly  conHidercd,  old-worlel  experience  h,is  no  application. 
This  is  the  logic  of  it  all. 

In  .\delaidc.  we  are  told,  the  directors  of  the  A.N. A.  "  unani- 
mously resolved"  upon  several  tilings,  each  one  of  which  is 
difficult  enough  to  tax  the  judgment  of  very  old  and  experi- 
enced minds,  that  "  it  is  essential  in  fulfilling  the  Com- 
monwealth destiny  as  a  future  maritime  power  that  there 
should  be  an  Australian  navy  ;  thai  the  subsidy  to  the 
Imperial  revenue  (in  con.sideration  of  the  auxiliary  squadron) 
should  be  discontinued:  and  that  the  op|K>sition  of  the  Im- 
perial authorities  to  the  training  of  seamen  and  marines  in 
Austrelia  and  to  the  establishment  of  naval  resen-es  is  as  in- 
comprehensible as  it  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Empire!"  One  would  think  these  were  difficult  quet?tion?, 
calling  for  wide,  varied,  and  matured  kne>wlcdge  and  experi- 
ence: but  to  an  .\ustralian  native  nothing  is  so  easy  as  their 
solution :  fo  they  have  been  "  resolved  unanimously " ;  and 
it  wa-s  therefore  further  reeolved  that  a  copy  of  them    "should 
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be  sent  to  all  other  Boards  of  Australian  Natives  with  a 
modeisfc  suggestion  that  they  should  be  adopted  a®  part  of 
the'  policy  of  the  Association  !" 

*  *  * 
If  the  summary  of  the  judgment  of  tjio  Chief 
Educated  Justice  of  Victoria  on  the  Henty  case  be 
Trustees.  accurately  reported  in  the  summary  of  it 
contained  in  the  "  Australasian,"  there  is  room 
for  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  soundness  in  some 
particulars  whidi  seem  to  differentiate  legal  offences  accord- 
ing to  the  culture  of  those  who'  commit  them.  For  instance, 
the  Chief  Justice  is  report/ed  as  having  said: — "There  were 
many  things  to  suggest  fraud.  Auytliing  more  unlike  what  a 
Court  of  Equity  demanded  of  a  trustee  or  of  those  who  dealt 
with  a  trustee,  knowing  the  trust,  than  the  history  of  the 
dealings  in  question  it  would  be  luird  to  find.  The  multitude 
of  equivocal  positions,  the  maze  of  bewildering  errors,  the 
reckless,  negligemt  disregard  of  even  the  most  ordinary  pru- 
dential precautions  to  supply  knowledge  to  or  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  beneficiaries,  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  what 
is  demanded  of  trustees  and  others  dealing  with  them  in  th? 
constant  presence  of  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  self- 
interest,  had  no  parallel  in  his  recollection,  and  earnest  re- 
prehension c«uld  not  be  too  abundantly  measured  out  to  the 
defendants.  After  anxious  reflections,  however,  he  thought 
he   should   hold   that   there   was   no   fraudulent   intent   on   the 


part  of  the  defendants  Henty  and  the  new  firm,  who  were 
alone  concerned.  He  arrived  at  this  opinion  partly  from  the 
previous  reputation  of  the  defendants,  and  partly  beca-use 
fraud  and  foolishness  could  not  be  so  closely  allied  in  the 
case  of  experienced,  educated  men,  and  partly  because  there 
was  to  be  found  in  the  will,  and  in  the  looseness  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  several  agreements,  room  for  a  possible  honest 
bcU'.f  that  the  taking  of  some  of  the  property  which  he  found 
was  wrongfully  taken  was,  in  fact,  authorised." 


This  passage  may  need  to  be  read  with  itsi  context  to 
enable  one  to  judge  it  quite  fairly;  but  taken  by  itself  it 
doLS  seem  to  suggest  that  tlie  fact  of  a  trustee  being  an  "  ex- 
perienced and  educated  man  "  should  be  regarded  as  a  gond 
ground  for  differentiating  him  from  an  "  inexperienced  and 
uneducated  "  one,  wliere  ho  is  to  be  judged  by  a  Couit  of 
Equity.  Experience  of  tho  world  and  of  human  nature  surely 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  really  less  excuse  in 
the  case  of  thos?  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation and  experience,  for  they  have  present  in  their  minds 
not  only  a  set  of  higher  standards  of  conduct,  but  arc  endowed 
with  a  higher  type  of  reasoning  powers  by  which  to  judge 
and  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  between  what 
is  just  and  what  is  unjust,  between  what  is  and  what  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  recognised  ethics  of  trusteeship. 


liiipii|L 


Compulsory 
Arbitration, 


The  refusal  of  the  Western  Australian 
Minister  for  Public  Works  to  abide  by 
the  award  of  the  Compulsory  Arbitration 
Court  creates  a  situation  of  uncommon 
interest.  Th©  Western  Australian  Par- 
liament has  created  a  coixrt  of  the  mod- 
ern "advanced"  type,  which  is  empowered 
to  manage  everybody's  business  affairs 
according  to  the  views  of  non-business 
men  who  sit  on  its  bench ;  and  the  Government  of  the  country, 
vihme  Parliament  has  created  the  court,  refuses  to  abide  by 
iU  judgment !  It  is  stated  that,  the  Labour  members  %vill 
in  consequence  (the  deci.s-ion  being  ii:  favour  of  their  class) 
go  into  opposition  in  Parliament.  It  is  indeed  an  age  of  ano- 
malies; for  in  England  recently,  wliere  the  House  of  Lords 
delivered  a  far-reaching  judgment,  that  was  not  pleasing  to 
tho  Trades'  Unionists,  some  thousands  solemnly  met  and  re- 
solved tliat  in  future  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
should  bo  elected,  in  order  to  secure  a  Court  which  would  be 
more  in  sympathy  witli  unionism,  and  we  are  told  by  wire 
from  New  Zealand  that  the  Arbitration  Court  (which  has 
decided  against  the  unionists)   is  pronounced   "  a  curse  "  ! 


Flannelette. 


This  material  lias  been  a  good  deal  dis- 
credited in  Australia  by  reason  of  the  many 
accidents  by  fire;  and  the  questiim  of  mak- 
ing it  non-inflammable  has  been  engaging 
the  attention  of  experts  at  Manchester,  where  it  is  largely 
manufactured.  Some  interesting  experiments  have  just  been 
conducted  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  offices  in  that  city. 
There  was  a  large  gathering.  The  tests  are  said  by  the  "  Eng- 
lish Mechanic"  to  have  been  "successful  in  every  case."  It 
is  said  that  the  process  will  add  slightly  to  the  cost  of  the 
material,  but  only  slightly.  How  long  it  will  now  take-  to 
remove  the  prejudice  is  another  question. 


The    first   case   tried    before   the    Compulsory 

High  Arbitration   Court  of  New  South   Wales   pro- 

Wages.         duced   many   points   of   interest.      One  wharf 

labourer  admitted  that  his  average  earnings 

were  =£3  per  week,   and  another  that  he  had  earned  as   much 

as  £9  in  one  week  under  exceptional  circumstances.     He  added 

that  there  was  then  no  union,  or  "it  might  have  betm  more." 

Wharf  labour  is  evidently  not  conducive  to  a  sense  of  humour: 

for  when  cross-examining  counsel  asked  this  well-paid  labourer 

whether  "  he  did  not  feel  tired,"   he  replied  quite  seriously, 

"  No  " ;    and  the  laughter  was  supplied  by  the  ILsteners. 


"  Commerce  "   (London),    in   dealing   with   the 
English         tariff      progress,      says: — "The     Government 


Criticism  of 
the  TarifF. 


tariff  hag  been  revolutionised,  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  must  be  puzzled  to  know 
where  he  stands  for  revenue  on  the  revised  basis."  Speculating 
on  the  result  of  the  Senate's  "suggestions,"  the  same  journal 
says: — "If  the  House  d{  Representatives  decline  to  approve 
tho  suggestions  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
whole  Bill.  Then  a  little  game  of  battledore  can  follow,  whicli 
it  is  unnecessary  at  this  stage  to  set  out,  but  the  possibility 
of  which  keeps  up  our  interest  in  the  future  progress  of  tlie 
Tariff  Bill." 


United 
States 
Trusts. 


Tlie  New  York  correspondent  of  the  "  Sydney 
Morning  Herald,"  recently  contributed  a 
highly      instructive      account      of      President 


Roosevelt's  action  in  regard  to  the  abuses 
of  some  of  the  larger  Trusts  of  his  coiuitry.  He  refers  to 
one  of  the  Morgan  Tnists,  known  as  the  "  Nortli/;rii  Secxirities 
Company,"  which  is  said  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
President  "  peremptorily  ordered  tli«  Attorney-General  to 
bring  a  suit  in  respect  of  it."  The  move  was  sufficiently  seri- 
ous to  lead  to  a  per.=(inal  visit  to  Wa,shington  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
who  entreated  tho  President  "not  to  tie  up  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  securities  for  months  or  perhaps  years,  thereby 
spoiling  the  market  for  everything  else  as  well."  What  the 
result  of  the  suit  hag  been  we  do  not  yet  know.  The  Presi- 
dent has  brouglit  another  great  Trast  to  book— the  Beet 
Trust.  This  combination  of  five  business  men,  who  hold  the 
brief  market  for  the  supply  of  the  Eastern  cities,  and  of  the 
expert  trade  to  Europe  in  their  hands,  meet  daily,  and  fix 
the    price    of    their    particular    commodities— butcher's    mcai. 
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beef  extract,  canned  tongues,  and  palates,  and  siveral  bye- 
products.  The  prices  are  said  to  liave  been  pushed  up  to  rates 
never  before  experienced,  and,  according  to  the  corrcHpon- 
dent  referred  to,  their  action  amounts  to  the  offence  .if 
'■  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,"  which  renders  the  parties 
concerned  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  tenn  t«  permanently  disgraie  them,  llie  e.xisl- 
ence  of  such  a  law  in  restraint  of  the  abuses  of  Trusts  in 
regard  to  foods,  constitutes  a  wholesome  check  on  this  out 
octopus-like  form  of  combination.  possil)lc  only— in  its  most 
intense  form— in  a  highly  protected  country.  We  may  shortly 
look  for  something  of  the  kind— of  pctti1ng^ri„p  p,-,,p„rti,.n  in 
comparison — in    the    Commonwealth. 


aloiio  it  will,  as  an  uttoruucc,  bo  contiifrned  to  Ihi  limbo  of 
tllo  unread;  but  there  is  much  in  it  that  clainm  the  attention 
even  of  those  who  weni  not  ])aid  8ul)stanlial  fws  for  listen- 
ing to  it.  It  has  U'cn  admirably  sumiiiaritted  in  the  "  Aus- 
tralasian." within  (he  eonipasM  of  two  colunins.  and  it  is,  in 
that  form,  iuHtniolive,  even  if  di>pr<»iKing  reiuling.  It  con- 
tains the  story  of  a  fi>rliine  of  .i;;)(Kl.(lO(),  which  was  put  to- 
gether as  tho  riwult  of  a  Imig  and  honou^alll^^  life,  by  a 
careful  and  just  man.  who  left  a  name  and  a  memory  be- 
hind  him   like  the  trail   of  a  comet. 

It  is  a  l«le  of  errors  and  misjudgnienls.  of  commercial  con- 
fusiiin  and  complication,  of  doparturis  innumerable  from  that 
mathematically  straight  lino  of  conduct  which  Courts  of  Kquity 
insist  upon  in  those  who  accept  the  resiMiuHible  duty  of  cany, 
ing  out   the   behests   of   dead    men. 


The  "English  Mechanic  and  World  of 
Australian  Science"  speaks  of  platinum  being  pUntiful 
Platinum,      in    New    South    Wales,    but   states    that    the 

quantities  obtained  are  so  far  small,  the 
output  for  19(J(J  being  only  530  ounc;s.  valued  at  £1007,  the 
total  qu.antity  raised  since  1894  being  only  829.5  ounces,  valued 
at  i'12,4.32.  It  mentions  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  district 
where  it  is  found  being  the  difficulty  of  production.  The 
presence  of  this  metal  in  payable  quantities  was  only  dis- 
covETed  in  189.3.  Tlie  locality  of  its  production  is  Fifield. 
about  322  miles  west  of  Sydney,  but  it  has  been  found  in  the 
Broken  Hill  district. 


The  judgments  of  judges  who  administer  that  mysterious 
branch  of  thi  law  called  Mjuity.  usually,  if  not  invariably,  do 
their  work  as  if  they  were  insensible  to  the  humour  which 
exists  and  will,  in  sympathetic  hands,  ooze  out  of  the  most 
serious  situations  in  life.  Hut  the  Chief  .Tustiie  of  Victoria 
is  an  Irishman,  who  is  brimming  over  with  health  and  spirits, 
and  on  whom  fortune  has  smiled,  broadly;  90  that  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  touch  anything,  intellectually,  out  of  which  he 
does  not  squeeze  some  material  for  laughter;  and  even  into 
this  long,  tedious,  a^nd  depressing  six-and-a-half-hours'  utter- 
ance he  has  introduced  a  goodly,  but  not  unkindly,  share  of  it. 


The  London  con-espondent  of  the  "  .Sydney 
No  English  Ilaily  Telegraph  "  notices  an  unfortunate 
Need  Apply,  lait  nevertheless  intertsting  prejudice  which 
is  revealing  itself  in  the  dealings  of  English 
municipal  bodies.  It  appears  that  it  has  become  "  quite  a 
regular  custom  to  insert  a  clause  in  municipal  contracts 
stipulating  for  the  use  of  certain  materials  or  mechanical  ap- 
pliances made  by  American  or  German  firms."  The  explana- 
tion offered  is  that  English  manufacturers  have  been  slow  in 
their  methods,  and  "behind  the  times"  in  their  manufac- 
tures. The  correspondent  adds  that  though  English  firms 
are  rousing  themselves  in  cheapness,  quality,  and  expedition 
in  the  execution  of  orders,  the  prejudice  is  so  deep-rooted  as 
to  be   difficult  of  eradication. 

A  further  curious  development  is  this,  that  even  where  some 
American  electrical  tramway-fittings  manufacturers  have 
established  themselves  in  England,  with  a  view  to  business, 
they  also  are  being  passed  over  in  favour  of  the  .\merica'i- 
made  articles. 

The  serious  side  of  this  state  of  things — in  the  \iew  of  the 
corrEspondent  quoted — is  that  even  the  ".officers  of  the  State 
Works  Departments  go  on  stipulating  for  the  recognised 
American  type  long  after  it  has  been  equalled,  or 
beaten,  by  English  makes."  We  shall  no  doubt  be  accused 
of  carrying  /a/.s,sr;  faire  doctrines  to  extremes  when  we  say: 
"Let  the  best  win  ";  and  one  element  of  "  fitna^s  "  in  a  manu- 
facturer is  that  he  should  not  allow  "  slacks  "  to  take  place  in 
his  business,  so  that  such  a  prejudice  is  created  against  him. 
It  he  does  allow  it  to  grow  up,  he  must  be  prepared  to  suffer 
the  loss  and  difficulty  of  overtaking  it,  and  recreating  a  pre- 
ference in  his  favour,  which  may  take  years. 


The    misfortunes    of    an    old    and    time-hon- 

The    House     "ured   firm   have  a   deeply  pathetic  side;    for 

of  Henty.      they    recall    the    palmy    days    of    its    history 

when  the  name  acted  as  a  sort  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  talisman:  when  its  mercantile  movements 
were  regarded  as  exemplars  for  smaller  men  and  smaller  con- 
cerns; and  when  it  afforded  everyday  object-lessons,  illus- 
trative of  the  importance  of  "  credit  "  as  an  element  of  profit 
in  commercial  enterprise;  and  the  effect  of  looking  on  "  thas 
picture"— in  memory,  and  "on  this  "—in  actuality,  reminds 
lis  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  affairs  as  well  as  of  the 
vanity  of  looking  for  permanency  in  anything  but   decay. 

The  judgment  of  .Sir  John  Madden,  Cliief  Justice  of  Vic- 
toria, ill  what  is  now  known  as  the  Henty  case,  occupied  six 
and   a-half     hours    in     the    reading,   and    on    that    account 


In  speaking  of  one  important  aspect  of  the  case,  he  says:  — 
"  None  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence  really  contested  the 
point,  except  one  learned  gentleman,  whose  spirits  knew  no 
white  flag."  Apropos  of  the  war,  this  description  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  who  can  "  never  say  die "  is  decidedly  apt ; 
and  the  "  Au.stralasian  "  summary  shows  that  the  auditors  in 
the  court  appicciated  it.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  accountants 
of  th-  unhappy  firm,  the  Chief  Justice  said: — "  Tliere  was  one 
entry  which  he  (the  ae-countant)  could  not  understand,  and 
so  dealt  with  it  on  the  Micawbor  system,  and,  like  that  great 
master  of  finance,  he  trusted  to  Providence  and  let  the  mat 
tcr  go  fcr  12  months." 


Spaking  of  the  plaintiff's  accountant,  he  said: — "He  was 
neither  incredulous  nor  incompetent ;  no  doubt  he  experienced 
(in  regard  to  certain  entries)  such  nightmares  as  he  sym- 
pathetically suspected  must  sometimes  affect  accountants." 
Hero  there  was  laughter.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
books.  His  Honour  said: — "They  were  said  to  be  kept  by 
double-entry,  but  half  the  sy.stem  of  double-entry  was  in  the 
new  firm's  books,  and  the  other  half  in  the  estate  books." 
(More  Laughter.)  Again:  ".\11  roads,  it  wa.s  said,  led  to 
Eome.  and  all  blunders  here  le>d  to  the  new  firm's  pocket," 
(Further    laughter.) 


Of    another    undeniably    shrewd    person,    whose    name    was 

brought    into    the    suit,     the    Chief    Justice    acutely    said: 

"  It  was  impossible  not  to  accept  his  version,  unless  one  were 
to  regard  him  as  either  a  treacherous  adviser  or  a  '  noodle,' 
neither  of  which  alternatives  would  fit  the  man  or  his  char- 
acter." Tlierc  are  many  other  judicial  conclusions  put  in  a 
quaint  way  which  would  bear  and  even  repay  quotaticm :  but 
the  men  of  whom  they  are  spoken  are  "down,"  and  the  facts 
are  hard  enough  to  bear,  without  adding  to  the  tragedy  by 
extracting  humour  from   them.     "Let  the  dead   past!'' 


The  American   ambassador  (Mr.  Choate)  recently 

American     said  of  his  country  at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Friendship,    dinner,   "The   United   States  and   Great   Britain 

are   two   mighty   nations    standinp    together    as 

friends,  and  not  as  allies,  neither  looking  down   upon  the  other,  nor 

up  to  the  other,  but  on  a  strictly  equal  footing  -  equals  in  energy, 

n  resources,  and  in  ambition." 
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Articles  of  jiustrdlian  Concertu 


A    Federal    Department    of    Agriculture. 


By  J.  J.  Miller,   N.S.W. 
[Pastoral  and  Agricultural  Socieiies"  Union,  New  South  Wales) 


"  Human  happiness  is  the  acme  of  earthly  ambition.  Indi- 
Tidiu.1  happiness  depends  upon  general  prosperity.  The  pros- 
perity of  a  nation  is  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  pro- 
ductions. The  soil  is  the  source  from  whence  we  derive  all 
that  constitutes  wealth;  without  it  we  would  have  no  agri- 
culture, no  manufactures,  uo  commerce.  Of  all  the  material 
gifts  of  the  Creator,  th«  various  productions  of  the  vegetable 
world  are  of  the  first  importance.  The  art  of  agriculture  is 
the  parent  and  precursor  of  all  the  arts,  and  its  productions 
the  foundation  of  all  wealth.  Hence  knowledge  is  the  founda- 
tion of  happiness." — "  Patrons  of  Husbandry." 

'■  Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  a  nation's  wealth  and  pros- 
perity."— Washington. 


The  machinery  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  slowly 
being  set  in  motion.  Federal  legislators  have  been  created, 
and  arc  now  busily  engaged  in  law-making,  and  in  seeking  out 
a  spot  whereon  to  build  a  permanent  home  for  themselves  and 
their  successors.  The  first  Governor-General  has  come,  tasted 
of  the  responsibilities  of  office,  and  now  relinquishes  them. 
Kepreseutatives  of  Koyalty  have  been,  opened  our  first  Federal 
Parliament,  and  wished  us  God-speed.  Departments  of  Gov- 
ommeut  have  their  being,  and  are  administered  by  respon- 
sible ministers.  The  defence  of  our  country  from  aggression 
13  rightly  provided  for.  A  Federal  Treasury — being  essentia. 
— has  its  Minister  to  preside  over  it.  An  Attorney-General  to  read 
the  laws  aright  is  fully  harnessed  and  equipped.  The  people's 
post  office  is  administered  by  a  Commonwealth  Minister,  whilst 
other  Ministers  are  entrusted  with  departments  to  administer. 
In  an  early  number  of  "  United  Australia  "  Mr.  C.  Brunsdon 
Fletcher  ably  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  instancing  the  successful  operations 
of  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  asking,  "Is  there 
anything  to  prevent  the  Commonwealth  doing  as  much  for  the 
States  of  Australia?"  adding,  "American  history  is  a  long 
series  of  chapters  of  individual  resource  and  success ;  but  the 
value  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  stimulated  co-operation,  and  has  or- 
ganised the  enterprise  of  States  and  individuals  to  national 
ends." 

Agriculture,  being  the  acknowledged  basis  of  a  coxmtry's 
wealth  and  prosperity,  warrants  us  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  great  kingdom  of  agriculture,  upon  which 
so  much  of  the  future  prosperity  aod  development  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  depends,  of  right  demands  that  posi- 
tion amongst  other  departments  of  government  to  which  its 
importance  entitles  it.  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  his  article,  pointed 
out  that  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture does  not  necessarily  mean  the  taking  over  of  the  State 
departments  or  their  abolition ;  that  under  Federal  control 
uniform  super\-ision  of  food  production  in  the  interests  of 
health,  and  co-operative  State  research  for  improved  methods, 
would  be  advantageous  to  primary  production.  'We  know  tlut 
Stato  Departments  of  Agriculture  have  done  good  work  in 
theii-  particular  provinces.  In  the  matter  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation resnlts  speak  for  themselves,  and  that  most  eloquently. 
Agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  farms  are  finger-posts 
pointing  the  way  to  success.  Agricultural  societies  subsi- 
dised and  supported  by  State  Governments  are  additional 
educational  factors.  Exhibitions  held  under  their  auspices 
educate  the  people  in  the  best  methods  of  tillage  and  culture, 
and  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  their  stock,  encourages 
thrift  and  enterprise,  stimulates  a  progressive  and  competi- 
tive spirit,  and  elevates  the  producer  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
individuality.  The  agricultural  show-ground  is  the  arena  in 
which  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  mechanics.  professi>mal. 
and   commercial    men    jneet   to    exchange   ideas     and    becom" 


acquainted  with  the  progress  of  invention  and  improvement 
going  on  from  year  to  year.  Boards  for  export  superrisiou 
are  also  in  existence  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  ex- 
port trade,  and  one  by  one  the  various  States  are  sending 
out  their  commercial  agents  to  exploit  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Representative  exliibits  of  our  products  are  sent  to 
all  the  great  international  exhibitions  to  make  known  the 
wonderful  capabilities  of  our  countiy.  It  will  be  immediately 
argued  that  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  are  therefore 
;:ufficient  in  themselves  to  guard  and  develop  the  industry, 
and  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  Federal  authority  to  meddle 
with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  various  States;  but  it 
must  be  at  once  self-evident  that  much  of  the  work  is  beiu'j- 
done  over  and  over  again  by  State  departments  following 
each  other  over  the  same  ground,  and  working  in  competition, 
as  it  were,  one  with  the  other.  In  the  matter  of  representa- 
tion abroad,  wliilst  it  is  necessary  to  keep  our  products  well 
before  the  over-sea  customer,  still  we  do  not  want  an  army  of 
travelling  or  commercial  agents  meeting  in  other  countries 
like  so  many  commercial  travellers  in  the  one  line  meetino'  in 
a  country  town.  Neither,  in  the  same  manner,  do  we  need 
an  army  of  travelling  experts  seeking  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation running  over  each  other  in  foreign  countries.  Now 
that  we  are  citizens  of  a  united  country,  having  so  much  in 
common  with  each  other,  bound  together  inseparably  by  the 
bonds  of  unity  and  fraternity,  we  must  deprecate  any  sem- 
blance of  antagonism  or  commercial  war,  and  encourage  co- 
operation and  the  practice  of  economy.  We  want  our  com- 
mercial agents  to  be  in  a  position  to  say:  "This  beef,  or  this 
mutton,  or  wheat,  or  fruit,"  or  whatever  it  may  be,  "  whiti 
we  ask  you  to  buy  is  '  Australian.'  "  We  want  to  place  the 
products  of  Australia  everywhere  where  customers  can  be 
found  in  the  world's  markets,  and  we  want  the  brand  "  Aus- 
tralian "  written  in  letters  of  confidence  in  the  minds  of  our 
buyers.  And  our  travelling  gleaners  after  scientific  know- 
ledge might  also  glean — not  for  the  benefit  alone  of  an  indi- 
vidual State — but  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers  throughout 
Australia.  Under  the  aupervision  and  administration  of  a 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  the  desired  object  can  be 
obtained  in  a  more  systematic,  business-like,  and  economic 
manner,  than  by  one  State  working  out  its  own  salvation  in 
competition  with  sister  States.  The  great  water  conservation 
question,  now  of  much  concern  to  all  the  States,  is  of  Federal 
aspect,  and  would  come  under  the  province  of  a  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Diseases  in  stock,  friut  pests, 
noxious  weeds  and  animals,  health  mattcis,  are  all  of  Federal 
moment.     A  Federal  Weather  Bureau— now  that  the  State  of 

Queensland    is    abolishing    its    meteorological    department is 

essentially  an  establishment  that  would  come  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  Weather  fore- 
casts and  climatic  problems  are  of  much  moment  to  those 
engaged  in  rural  occupations  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  part  of  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press  is  more  closely  read  by  these  people  than  that  dealing 
with  weather  forecasts. 

That  there  is  a  desire  abroad  for  the  federation  of  agri- 
cultural interests  is  evidenced  by  the  co-operation  of  Agri- 
cultural Societies  and  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  their  ex- 
pressed desire  for  a  broader  co-operation  of  a  federal  nature, 
as  resolved  at  the  annual  conference  of  societies  lield  recently 
in  New  South  Wales:— "Tliat  in  view  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  being  identical 
and  inseparably  bound  together,  this  conference  is  of  opinion 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  Federal  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  established,  and  that  it  should  have  Ihe 
moral  .and  financial  support  of  all  the  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Tliat  the  incoming  council  be  authorised  to  take 
such  steps  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  fore- 
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ijoiiig   ix...uUitioii.'     .V   similar   lesolution   wiis   larriul   al   a    in- 
cLi.t   meeting   of   Un-   qureimland   Chamber  of   AgrieultHrc. 

A  ciMiinlirlatioii  ol  pnjclucii.g  interests,  with  a-rieiiltiual 
cdueation  and  asrienUiual  s-.eicties  l.rm.ght  int..  line  thr.inRh- 
out  the  C.mmoiwcalth,  nnder  one  Federal  impulse  with  nni 
iorm  export  supervision  and  facilities,  with  ambassadors  in 
the  name  of  •  Australia  '  all  ,.ver  the  world,  advertising  our 
pr^iducts  and  glcanin,-  kmnvledgc  and  information  for  further 
.-eientifie  development,  would  galvanise  a  national  spirit  into 
tl'.e  agrieultural  life  of  the  Commonwealth.  Thus  the  great 
basic  industry  would  be  elevated  to  a  position  equal  in  dignity 
and  importance  to  others  in  the  national  departments  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  would  occupy  that  position  which  tradition 
gives  it  as  being  the  parent  and  precursor  of  all  arts,  and 
its  products  the  foundation   of  all   wealth.     IJv  thus  elevatip" 


il  !■>  a  national  dignity,  we  would  inxtil  into  tin-  niindH  iil 
our  young  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  iuduutry  that  their 
occnpalion  iit  not  the  meniiil  one  nome  would  huvi-  them  be- 
lli vo  it  to  be;  that  the  practice  of  scientilie  agriculture  rc- 
tpiircs  the  bent  brains  and  intellectM  that  the  country  will 
give.  Wo  want  to  foster  a  love  of  the  agricultural  .Hcupation, 
a  love  for  the  land,  and  the  healthy  freedom  ashociated  with 
it,  and  to  check  the  growing  incliimtion  to  Hock  to  the  cities 
and  towns,  seeking  positions  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  ill  Hliopn 
and  offices.  'I'liis  primary  industry  innst  be  uplifted  to  a  dig- 
nilicd  ijihitioii  in  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  its  pursuit, 
in  the  minds  of  onr  legiHlators,  and  in  the  minds  of  tlie  people 
gi-nerally.  How  better  can  we  do  il  than  by  placing  its  destiny 
and  welfare  under  the  dirt-etioii  of  a  federal  IJcpartiiient  of 
Agriculture!' 


The    First    Steps   of    Federated    Australia. 


(Note 


Communicated  to  L'Kcoiio  ,.isi  Francais  by  a  distinguished  Frenchman  resident  in 
Australia,  and  translated  for  /;(/(,■,/  AmiiitUa. 

-The     following     article,    written     from     the    Frencb    standpoiut,    is   considered    sufficiently    interesting    to    Austra- 
lian  citizens  to   be   worthy   of  translation   and   reproduction.— Kditor  "  U,A,' ) 


Anstraliau  Federation  wa.s  solemnly  proclaimed  in  Sydney 
on  January  1st,  19U1.  It  will  bo  interesting  to  trace  the  ground 
covered  during  that  year, 

Tlie  Federal  constitution  is  a  compromise  laboriously  at- 
tained. After  obtaining  the  definite  assent  of  the  federating 
States,  tlie  measure  met  in  London  cautious  and  veiled  objec- 
tions and  opposition,  which  delayed  its  accomplishment  for 
eight  months.  Meanwhile,  fearing  lest  the  thread,  if  too 
lightly  drawn,  might  snap,  and  already  more  than  preuccupied 
with  the  bad  turn  of  affairs  iu  South  Africa,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain decided  in  June,  1900,  to  resign  himself  to  the  inevitable, 
and  to  put  no  fuitlui  liindrance  to  the  aspirations  of  Aus- 
tralians towards  union.  The  nomination  of  a  Governor-Uen- 
eral,  his  despatch  to  Australia,  the  formation  of  a  Ministry 
might  be  counted  upon  to  absorb  four  or  five  months;  a  few 
more  weeks  were  gained  by  arranging  for  the  Duke  of  York 
to  open  the  Federal  Parliament.  But  the  inevitable  came  at 
last,  and  since  May,  1901,  Australian  Federation  has  been 
working  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  liberty.  The  work  accom- 
plished up  to  the  present  is  just  about  nothing. 

How  did  it  come  about  that  an  evolution,  prepared  for  dur- 
ing so  long  a  jjeriod,  the  object  of  so  much  discussion  and 
study,  realised  after  so  much  reflection  and  hesitation,  found 
so  unprepared  even  those  who  had  displayed  the  greatest 
activity  and  energy  in  bringing  it  about?  I  cannot  tell,  and 
confine  myself  to  stating  the  fact  which  is  interesting  from 
an  historical  point  of  view,  important  from  an  eccnoinir 
point  of  view.  Nothing  was  prepared  before  tlie  meeting  of 
the  I'cdcral  Parliament  by  the  politicians  who  had  bc?n 
chosen  to  form  the  Government :  and  since  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  eight  months  have  been  spent  in  srtorile  discus- 
sions. Australian  Federation  exists  like  a  vessel  stranded  on 
a  sandbank;  it  is  deprived  of  motion. 

Although  the  Federal  Constitution  may  have  the  defects  of 
all  compromises  in  which  questions  of  capital  importance  have 
been  reserved,  or  put  aside  by  vague  formulas,  it  is  not  to  the 
imperfections  of  the  Act  that  one  must  ascribe  the  Govern- 
mental and  administrative  weakness  which  we  are  experienc- 
ing here;  it  is  due  almost  entirely  to  what  is  called  "Par- 
liamentary exigency."  To  explain  the  present  position  of 
Australian  affairs,  it  is  not  ncces-sai^  to  plead  in  addition  to 
thin  the  pardonable  inexperience  of  men  who  depend  on  their 
faculty  for  assimilation  to  help  them  through. 

The  task  which  the  organisers  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
to  face  was  hard  and  complex.  As  regards  principles,  they 
had  .I  clean  sheet.       The  country  does  not  yet  clearly  grasp 


the  teudemy  and  the  consequences  of  the  cvulutiou  ucculu- 
plished.  A  great  majority  of  the  people,  however,  view  it 
favourably. 

The  sense  of  important  matters,  the  understanding  of  prac- 
tical things,  being  much  less  developed  here  than  we  su])- 
pose,  public  opinion  was  rather  inclined  to  accept  guidance. 
It  would  even  have  prided  itself  on  being  able  to  magnify 
into  a  great  statesman  a  Prime  Minister  who  .should  have 
stated  authoritatively  a  few  general  and  definite  rules,  skil- 
fully b'cnding  humanitarian  principles  and  economic  theories. 
The  Federal  Gov?rnment  ucgkctod  this  support,  to  spcjk 
more  exactly,  it  did  not  dare  to  make  use  of  it.  It  did  no'' 
take,  advantage  of  the  power  it  might  derive  from  a  new  situa 
tion,  which  was  the  outconic  if  common  efforts.  It  brought 
into  its  pcliey  the  same  spirit  of  bargaining,  of  hesitation,  of 
expedient  which  wa.s  that  of  the  Oovemnients  of  the  federating 
States.  And  ii<  a  short  while,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  weak 
govcruincnts  of  our  time,  it  became  the  creature  of  a  small 
group  of  ignorant  men,  infatuated  but  skilful,  among  whom 
a  self-seeking  diplomacy  makes  capital  out  of  the  popularity 
of  the  fanatical  sincerity  of  the  group  named  in  Europe  "  So- 
cialist," and  iu   this  country  the  "  Labour  party." 

Once  a  Government  has  reached  this  point,  it  is  reduced 
to  a  policy  of  self-preservation.  It  wavers  between  conccosioii 
and  resistance,  yielding  and  catching  itself  up,  turn  and  turn 
about.  The  public  good  has  vanished  from  its  purview.  Thi.'? 
is  what  is  taking  place  iu  Australia,  and  tliis  is  why  nothing 
is  prepared,  nothing  is  done. 
But  let  us  go  into  detail  a  little. 

The  Federal  .\et  l>eing  a  delegation  and  a  surrender  iiy 
each  of  the  States  of  financial,  judiciary  and  administrative 
powers  to  a  central  Government,  the  first  duty  of  this  Gov- 
eruuicnt  was  to  organise  these  powers.  This  organisation,  how- 
ever, required  to  be  preceded  by  measures  securing  to  the 
new  Government  the  ways  and  means  necessary  to  its  working. 
This  necessity  was  all  the  greater  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
proelamalioii  made  ou  January  1st,  1901,  involved,  ipsu 
facto,  tlio  tran.«fcrcncc  to  the  central  government  of  ,the  Cus- 
toms of  each  uf  the  States. 

The  Federal  Customs  tarifl!  was  to  be  uniform  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  so  as  to  allow  of  intercolonial  free-trade. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  establish  this  tariff  with  tlu 
least  possible  delay.  It  was  known  beforehand,  and  confirmed 
by  the  general  elections,  that  there  would  l>e  great  diver- 
gencies to  conciliate  on  this  subject,  divergencies  which  might 
be  easily  foreseen  by  a  compari.sou  of  the  tariffs  existing  in  the 
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various  States.  Now  South  Wales  was  still  iaithful  to  tlip 
I'l'ec-trado  policy,  wliicli  during  the  previous  five  years  liad 
given  hex  good  results.  In  Victoria  protection  was  favoured, 
lost  the  industries,  vegetating  on,  thanks  to  that  regime,  should 
perish.  The  role  of  the  Government  seemed  cut  out;  common 
sense  showed  that  these  tariffs  should  be  averaged,  while 
taking  into  consideration  the  population  and  the  importance 
of  the  external  trade  of  eacli  State.  A  little  thought  would 
have  indicated  that  this  average  should  give  way  in  the  liberal 
direction,  rather  than  otherwise,  because  the  suppression  of 
the  intcr-State  duties  opened  up  a  much  wider  market  for 
local  production,  and  because  it  was  essential  not  to  compro- 
mise relations  with  Europe  and  the  United  States,  as  the 
principal  resource  of  Australia  was  a  large  export  trade. 

In  a  word,  the  solution  of  the  tariff  question  was  urgent,  for 
it  was  necessary  to  elaborate  without  delay  a  whole  adminis- 
trative mafhinery  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  ilinistry  of  Mr.  IJartou  did  not  view  things  from  this 
ntaudpoiiit.  Following  upon  declarations  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  make  out  whether  it  favoured  revenue  tarifiism 
or  protection,  it  embarked  upon  au  enquiry  concerning  the 
trade  of  each  article  in  each  State.  This  cuquiry,  as  it  took 
place  in  Melbourne,  the  provisional  seat  of  the  Government,  and 
without  the  help  of  a  central  statistical  bureau,  soon  fell 
uuder  the  influence  of  the  representatives  of  the  interests 
of  the  State  of  Victoria.  The  enquiry  dragged  slowly  on,  and 
it  was  October  8th,  five  mouths  after  the  opening  of  the  Federal 
Parliament,  before  tlie  tariff  schedule  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House.     It  was  immediately  imposed  provisionally. 

This  highly  protective  tariff  was  unfavourably  received,  even 
in  Victoria.  It  gave  rise  in  N.S.W.  to  violent  protestations. 
Parliament  has  been  discussing  it  for  several  months. 
The  Labour  party,  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  articles  of 
general  consumption  (such  as  tea,  cocoa,  rice,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods,  kerosene,  coffee,  timber,  etc.)  are  heavily 
taxed,  demands  drastic  reductions,  most  of  which  have  already 
been  granted.  In  this  discussion  the  Ministry  was  more  in- 
interested  in  the  counting  of  votes  than  in  the  representations 
of  experts. 

The  tariff  will  probably  emerge  eventually  with  a  greatly 
diminished  revenue-producing  power;  weakened  by  reductions 
on  largely  imported  articles,  and  also  by  increases  on  articles 
of  luxury,  so  called,  the  over  taxing  of  which  will  result  in 
greatly   reduced    importation. 

Aa  a  complement  of  the  tariff,  the  Government  promulgated, 
with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  a  customs  regulation  act  ot 
such  severity  that  if  it  were  applied  to  the  letter  the  import 
trade  of  Australia  would  become  almost  impossible,  because 
of  the  risk  attending  the  operations. 

It  is  under  these  somewhat  unfavourable  conditions  that 
the  young  nation  opens  its  gates  to  the  outside  world.  Up 
to  the  present  there  is  no  question  of  preferential  rates  for 
British  products,  and  the  annoyances  that  the  maritime  trade 
has  already  had  to  face  under  the  new  regulations  have  been 
impartially  distributed  among  tJie  ship-owners  bearing  the 
British  colours  or  those  of  other  nations. 

The  activity  of  the  Federal  Government  has  not  been  limited 


to  the  work  that  I  have  just  summarised.  It  vfas  necessary 
to  keep  the  Parliament  occupied  while  it  awaited  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tariff',  and  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  im- 
patience. With  this  object  the  Barton  Ministry  saddled  itself 
with  Che  introduction  of  a  certain  numljer  ot  "Bills."  The 
choice  of  the  ciuestions  that  it  thought  necessary  to  "  study  " 
tii-st,  and  the  intelligence  which  inspired  these  studies,  do  not 
testify  to  au  enlightened  appreciation  of  practical  needs. 

Apart  from  a  Postal  Service  Act,  no  important  legislative 
measure  has  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  Houses.  The 
"  Inter-State  Commission  Bill,"  intended  to  regulate  the  duties 
of  a  commission  to  control  inter-State  trade,  has  been  with- 
drawn as  being  impossible  of  application.  The  "'  Pacific  Is- 
lands' Labourers'  Bill "  wae  hung  np,  owing  to  protestation^ 
from  Queensland,  whicli  fears  the  rum  of  ics  sugar  industry. 

The  Government  undertook  to  superintend  the  adminis- 
tration of  New  Guinea.  It  has  been  exchanging  fur  the  last 
six  months  "  secret "  despatches  on  the  subject  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  It  is  going  to  bring  in  a  Divorce  Bill.  It  has  lost 
much  time  in  creating  a  bill  to  restrict  immigration.  It  has 
instituted  a  commission  for  the  organisation  of  defence.  None 
of  these  measures  have  come  to  aJiythiug  yet. 

If  none  of  these  questions,  which,  after  all,  there  was  no  hurry 
about,  have  been  solved,  others  of  greater  importance  and 
urgtEcy  have  been  neglected.  That  of  the  choice  of  a  Federal 
capital  site  has  not  even  been  broached,  nor  that  of  the 
creation  of  a  High  Court  (so  that  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
States  are  adjudicating  on  matters  which  they  are  constitu- 
tionally incompetent  to  deal  with).  Quarantine,  which  is  under 
the  Federal  Government,  works  in  a  more  erratic  manner 
than  ever.  As  for  the  great  affairs  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  debts  and  of  the  railways,  they  are  not  even  thought  of.  The 
administration  is  besieged  with  complaints,  questions,  dejnands. 
Its  employees  are  lost  in  a  maze  of  instruction,s  and  of  man- 
dates incomplete  or  contradictory.  The  public  waits  in  the 
hope  that  equilibrium  may  be  restored,  that  things  may  be 
sorted,  that  something  definite  may  issue  from  this  disorder, 
named  a  muddle  by  those  who  suft'er  most  from  it. 

Meanwhile,  although  shorn  of  their  most  important  powers, 
the  sis  federating  States  continue  to  legislate  and  to  administer 
as  in  the  passt :  that  is  to  say,  on  the  same  budgets.  Each 
one  has  a  Government,  two  Houses,  and  a  Ministry.  These 
six  States,  the  population  of  which  is  under  4,000,001),  have 
no  less  than  642  paid  legislators  and  41  Ministers.  If  to  these 
numbers  be  added  the  36  Senators,  75  members,  and  8  Minis- 
ters of  the  Federal  Government,  a  total  of  more  than  300 
governing  individuals  is  reached,  without  counting  the  Gover- 
nors. 

It  ia  understood  that  tnis  is  not  to  la.st,  that  economies  will 
be  made,  and  the  number  of  members  reduced.  Some  proposals 
wit'i  this  end  in  view  have  even  been  formulated,  but  the 
State  Parliaments  seem  in  no  hurry  to  discuss  them.  On  the 
contrary;  their  policy  appears  to  bo  to  accumulate  bills  upon 
bills,  with  a  view  to  proving  the  utility  and  the  activity  of 
the  legislative  powers  that  be,  and  with  regard  to  the  future 
they  rely  on  the  "magnificent  destiny"  of  Australia. 

B.H. 


'■  Xo  mail  can  be  a  really  good  citizen  unless  he  takes  i. 
lively  interest  in  politics  from  a  high  standpoint." 

«         «         * 

"  Our  standard  of  public  and  private  conduct  will  ntver 
be  raised  to  the  proper  level  until  we  make  the  scoundrel  who 
succeeds  feel  the  weight  of  a  hostile  public  opinion  even  more 
strongly  than  the  scoundrel  who  fails." 

*  «         • 

"  If  a  man  permits  largeness  of  heart  to  degenerate  into 
softness  of  head,  he  iuevitably  becomes  a  nuisance  in  any 
relation  of  life." 

*  •        • 

"  There  are  men  who  are  slightly  disordered  mentally,  or  who 
are  cursed  with  a  moral  twist  which  makes  them  champion 
reformers  less  from  a  desire  to  do  good  to  others  than  as  a 
kind  of  tribute  to  their  own  righteousness,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasising  their  own  superiority." 


"  When  men  fear  work  or  fear  righteous  war,  when  women 
fear  motherhood,  they  tremble  on  the  brink  of  doom ;  and 
well  it  is  that  they  should  vanish  from  the  earth,  where  they 
are  fit  subjects  for  the  scorn  of  all  men  and  women  who  are 
themselves  strong  and  brave  and  high-minded." — President 
Koosevelt,  in  "  The  Strenuous  Life." 
*        *        * 

"  The  longer  I  live  the  more  convinced  I  become  that  the 
only  two  things  that  really  count  in  national  existence  are  a 
succession  of  writers  of  genius  and  the  proud  memories  of 
great,  noble,  and  honourable  deeds.  The  writer  of  genius 
is  only  he  whose  words  pass  into  proverbs  among  the  people ; 
whose  thoughts  colour  men's  lives ;  who  comes  and  goes  with 
them  in  and  out  of  their  homesteads;  who  accompanies  them 
whithersoever  they  may  wander,  whatever  they  may  do,  by 
whatever  death  they  may  be  destined  to  die." — Mr.  Augustus 
Birrell,  K.C.,  M.P. 
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The   Right   Honourable  Joseph   Chamberlain,    M.P. 


The  history  of  the  worhl — according  Id  Clarlylc — is 
told  in  the  lives  of  its  great  men.  They  are  the  mountain 
peaks  from  which  the  most  forceful  influences  radiate 
to  the  lower  levels  of  the  work-a-day  world,  and  give  di- 
rection to  the  energies  and  the  aspirations  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  humanity.  They  are  human  and  yet  super- 
human, in  var)'ing  measure ;  for  they  work  on  a  higher 
plane  than  their  fellow  men ;  and  the  sphere  of  their  in- 
fluence— be  it  greater  or  less — is  determined  by  their 
varying  altitude  of  mind  over  that  of  the  millions  around 
them. 

The  influence  of  great  men  is  not  invariably  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  those  over  whom  they  exercise  it.  and 
the  last  and  truest  test  of  their  value  to  the  world  lies 
in  retrospect,  where  the  acts  of  to-day  and  of  yesterday 
can  be  seen,  reduced  to  the  more  compact  compass  of 
histor)",  and  freed  from  the  medium  of  class  and  party 
prejudice,  through  which  current  events  seem  ever  and 
inevitably  deflected. 

That  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  great  man,  as  a  creator  of 
national  influences,  no  student  of  modem  political  his- 
tory can  doubt ;  that  he  is  a  courageous  '"  great  man," 
that  wide  observer  of  the  world's  affairs — Captain  Mahan 
— has  only  recently  testified,  Ln  almost  immeasured  lan- 
guage;  for  he  regards  the  taking  up  of  the  Home  Rule 
question  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  point  of  de]>arture  in 
modem  English  histo-ry  which  has  led  to  the  rapid  and 
wide-spread  evolution  of  the  idea  of  Empire  among  our 
race ;  and  he  regards  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ultimate  seces- 
sion from  the  Liberal  party  (to  the  leadership  of  which 
he  was  the  unmistakable  heir  apparent)  as  indicating 
the  parting  of  those  ways  that  led — one  to  British  dis- 
integration and  the  other  to  a  stimulated  spirit  of  Empire 
consolidation. 

Statesmanship  is  a  synonym  for  far-seeing  capacity.  It 
is  an  attribute  which  involves  the  power  of  intellectual 
ascent  to  the  higher  planes  of  thought  and  obser\-ation, 
from  which  the  world's  aff'airs,  together  with  all  their 
intricacies,  may  be  studied  with  a  sweeping  eye,  as  a 
seaman  may  study  a  harbour  chart  amid  the  deeps  and 
shallows  of  which  he  is  called  upon  to  navigate  his  craft. 
There  is  no  word  of  great  import  that  is  more  frequently 
mi.sused  and  misplaced  than  that  of  "  statesman." 

The  true  statesman  differs  from  the  hack-politician  as 
widely  as  the  eagle  differs  from  the  denizens  of  a  poultry 
yard;  for  whilst  the  latter  spend  their  life  fossicking 
among  the  scraps  that  lie  about  their  own  circumscribed 
domain,  and  live  unconscious  that  there  is  other  equally 
important  fowl  life  beyond  its  boundary  fence,  the  former 
can  ascend  to  mountain  heights  and  survey  endless  miles 
of  surrounding  countrj-,  and  so  assign  to  each  prospect 
its  respective  value  from  the  eagle  standpoint.  In  the 
same  way  the  hack-politician  ekes  out  his  little  existence 
among  the  petty  parochial  details  of  his  own  constitu- 
ency, oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  are  other  peoples 
and  other  interests  as  important  as  those  of  his  own 
country  which  he  is  unwilling  and  utterly  unable  to  grasp 
or  apprecia,te.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statesman  rises 
to  heights  which  the  mere  politician  cannot  follow  even 
in  imagination,  and  from  the  altitude  of  a  fine  fancy  and 


a  well  stocked  niinil,  can  .see  his  country's  way  llunugh 
the  deeps  and  shallows  of  international  cornplicalion.s. 
He  is  thus  able  to  observe;  and  study  the  weaknesses  ami 
the  strengths,  the  uses  that  ran  be  made,  and  the  abuses 
that  can  be  avoided,  by  studying  the  conditions  of  other 
nationalities  and  peoples,  and  to  so  shape  the  course 
along  which  his  country  should  be  steered,  thai  onlookers 
come  to  wonder  at  the  versatility  of  his  knowletlge  and 
power,  and  the  svnfi  sweep  of  liis  judgment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  began  public  life  as  a  nmnicipal 
councillor  in  the  great  city  of  Birmingham,  and  he  owes 
mucii  in  the  growth  and  scope  of  his  intellect  to  the 
commercial  suggestiveness  of  the  trade  of  that  great 
manufacturing  centre.  He  is  not  a  travelled  man,  but  he 
must  have  made  many  voyages  in  imagination  as  the  result 
of  seeing  its  enormous  shipments  of  manufactured  goods 
despatched  to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  providing 
its  immense  pojxilation  with  the  varied  products  of  other 
nations  which  his  own  countrj'  could  never  hope  to  sup- 
ply. Moreover,  the  municipal  life  of  that  great  city  and 
district  was,  even  in  his  earliest  days,  under  the  control 
of  the  bigger  type  of  minds,  so  that  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  fine  liberal  training,  which  enabled  him 
subsequently  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  making  it  one 
of  the  most  perfectly  governed  municipalities  in  the 
world.  That  same  Birmingham  training  produced  other 
and  somewhat  dangerous  results,  by  the  way,  for  the  in- 
evitable toil  and  poverty  of  its  teeming  factorv  po]wla- 
tion  engendered  in  him  strong  humanitarian  .sympathies, 
which  provoked  his  rapid  and  impulsive  temperament  to 
hasty  generalisation  in  regard  to  their  amelioration. 
Soon  after  his  advent  into  political  life  he  plunged  into 
the  w-ildest  socialist  doctrine,  as  a  means  of  lifting  ever)- 
body  out  of  the  inevitable  and  incurable  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. As  late  even  as  1885  he  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing youthful  and  untenable  doctrines:  —  'Govern- 
ment is  only  the  organisation  of  the  whole  people  for  the 
benefit  of  all  its  members.  The  community  ought  to 
proiidc  for  all  its  maubcrs  benefits  which  it  is  impossible 
for  individuals  to  provide  by  their  solitary  and  separate 
efforts.''  And  again,  "  Local  government  will  bring  you 
into  contact  with  the  masses.  By  its  means  you  will  be 
able  to  increase  tlicir  comforts,  to  secure  their  health,  to 
multiply  the  luxuries  which  they  may  enjoy  in  common; 
to  carry  out  a  vast  co-operative  system  for  mutual  aid 
and  support."  And  crnce  more,  "  It  belongs  to  the  au- 
thority and  duty  of  the  State — to  protect  the  weak,  and  to 
pruv.dc  for  the  poor,  to  redress  the  inequalities  of 
our  social  condition,  to  alleviate  the  harsh  conditions  of 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and  to  raise  the  average  en- 
joyment of  the  majority  of  the  population."'  He  spoke 
in  those  days  of  "  a  general  reduction  of  incomes,"  of 
"  fines  for  misuse  of  property,"  and  of  "  Ransom  '  from 
the  classes. 

But  these  were  the  utterances  of  the  agitator,  who  was 
restless  for  place  and  position.  He  had  calmer  and 
sounder  moments  e\en  in  those  days,  for  in  the  same 
year  (1885)  he  said,  "  I  have  never  supposed  you  could 
equalise  the  capacities  and  conditions  of  men.  The  idler, 
the  drunkard,  the  criminal  and  the  fool  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  their  defects."     And  again,  "  I  am  not  a   com- 
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nuinist,  though  some  people  will  have  il  that  I  .im.  C'oii- 
siik'riiig  ihc  (lifl'erence  in  the  character  ami  capacity  ot 
men.  1  do  nut  believe  that  there  can  ever  be  an  absolute 
vquality  of  coiiditiuns.  and  I  think  that  uothing  would 
be  more  itudcsirablc  than  that  we  should  rciiiovc  tlic  stiwn- 
Itis  to  industry  and  thrift  and  exertion  which  is  afforded 
by  the  security  given  to  eveiy  man  in  the  enjoyment  <.i 
tlie  fruits  of  his  own  indi\idual  exertion."  And  once 
mort;,  in  the  same  strain:  -  rommunism  means  the  re- 
duction of  everything  to  a  dead  level,  the  ilestructinn  oi 
private  adventure,  the  paralysis  of  private  imlustry,  the 
atrophy   of  private   effort." 

Hut  all  this  was  said — inconsistent  as  it  appears  and  is 
—in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  "  salad  days  "  ;  and  he  received 
many  a  chastisement  in  the  intervals  of  these  speeches 
from  that  great  schoolmaster  of  English  politicians- 
"  The  Times  '" — that  now  holds  him  up  as  one  of  Bri- 
lains  greatest  statesmen.  Leader  after  leader  took  up 
and  criticised  and  riddled  these  superficial  and  ill-digested 
utterances,  till  nothing  but  ribbons  were  lett.  And  they 
apparendy  had  their  effect  on  their  author,  for  to-day  we 
finil  him  working  steadily  and  contentedly  and  without 
rei-alcitrancy  o'f  any  kind  amid  a  circle  of  practically 
sound  Liberals — misnamed  Conservatives — and  never  a 
word  do  we  hear  of  the  old  appeals  to  w'hat  may  be  called 


the  "appetite""  side  of  men's  natures.  He  is  steady  and 
sound  ;  he  more  fully  understands  human  nature  and  its 
need  oif  "  spurs  "  and  ''  rewards  "  in  the  unavoidable 
struggle  of  life.  He  recognises  the  truth  of  Fitzjames 
Stephen's  saying,  that  ■'  you  cannoi  alter  the  value  of 
the  cards  by  re-shuffling  the  pack.""  And  he  has  grown 
with  his  ambition.  Xo  one  who  remembers  the  subor- 
dinate level  at  which  the  Colonial  Office  stood  when  it 
was  placed  under  his  ministerial  charge,  can  fail  to  re- 
cognise that  he  has  practically  redesigned  if  not  actually 
rebuilt  the  British  Empire.  To-day  the  colonies,  in- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  a  sort  of  necklace  of  subor- 
dinate possessions  to  the  mother  country,  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  phalanx  of  bulwarks  or  buttresses  to  the 
Empire—a  world-encircling  belt  of  allies  who  are  ready 
at  any  time  to  spring,  panther-like,  to  the  assistance  of 
their  motherland.  The  material  for  this  great  transfor- 
mation has  been  there,  irrespective  of  Mr.  Chamberlain; 
but  he  has  seen  it  and  inspired  it,  and  utilised  it,  and  now 
he  is  endeavouring  to  fix  it  and  crystallise  it  into  a  more 
definite  compact. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  still  young — as  statesmen  go.  and 
it  would,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  lind  in  any  part  of  the 
iMiipire  a  fairly  balanced  mind  that  does  not  wish  him  a 
long  and  a  happy  life  as  a  man  and  a  statesman. 


Eitcrarp  Rotes  ana  Books  of  iU  montl). 


By   Evelyn    Dickinson,  London. 


■'  Audrey."  liy  Jlary  Juliustuii.  (Cuiistaljlc,  Ui.)  Tlic  clianu 
that  wc  fuiuid  in  'Tlic  Old  Domiuiou  "  and  "By  Order  ot  the 
Cumiiany  "  is  licre  also.  Miss  Johnstone  keeps  to  the  ground 
lliat  she  knows  so  well;  the  scene  is  Virginia  in  the  days  ot 
George  I.,  and  we  have  a  picture  of  the  various  sorts  and  con- 
ditions ot  society  in  the  colony.  Audrey  is  a  fascinating  crea- 
ture of  an  impossible  sort,  and  Marmaduke  Howard  has  that 
best  of  all  qualities  in  a  hero,  he  is  interesting.  There  are 
several  pleasing  illustrations. 

*         #         * 

"  Kosanne,"  by  Netta  Syrett.  (Hurst  and  Blackwood.  Gs.l 
A  study  of  the  artistic  temperament,  written  with  force  and 
simplicity.  Rosanne  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  child  of  teu. 
"  the  radiant  little  figure,  all  gold  and  green,  running  down- 
stairs, lier  rosy  draperies  floating  wide,  rushed  up  to  him,  and 
thrust  something  into  his  hand,  which  Clifford  saw  was  a 
two-shilling  piece.  '  It's  for  you,'  she  whispered,  flushing 
hotly,  '  you  said  you  hadn't  any  money.'  '  I  don't  want  it, 
really,  I  don't  want  it,'"  A  dozen  yeai-s  and  later — "'Do  you 
remember  when  you  came  running  downstairs  to  give  me  your 
money:"  Rosanne  turned  and  faced  him,  with  a  sound  that 
was  something  between  a  laugh  and  a  scornful  exclamation. 
■  Look'  she  cried,  'you  must  not  have  any  illusions.  Men 
arc  always  sentimental  about  women.  If  you  have  cherished 
any  false  ideas  about  my  innocent  childhood,  you  must  tear 
them  to  pieces.  Do  you  suppct-e  I  really  thought  you  penni- 
less? Of  course  I  didn't.  I  wasn't  a  baby.  No.  I  wanted 
you  to  say  I  was  pretty,  and  in  my  beautiful,  childish  inno- 
cence I  knew  what  woidd  appeal  to  you.  There  you  have 
me.     I'm   not   a   good   woman,   and  you   needn't   sentimentalise 

about  uie.'  " 

*         *         * 

"  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,"  by  Edward  C'lodd.  {Modern  Eng- 
lish Writers'  Series;  Blackwood,  2s.  6d.)  Thb  little  volume  is 
written  with  much  ability.  While  acknowledging  his  eon 
siderable  indebtedness  t'l  the  admirable  "  Life  and  Letters  "  of 
Huxley,  compiled  by  his  son.  which  appeared  more  than  a  year 
ago  (and  was  reviewed  at  length  in  this  magazine'!,  Mr.  Clodd 
lias  succeeded  in  taking  a  diflerent  standpoint  for  considera- 
tion  of   his  subject,   and   has   presented   the   great    man   to   us 


here  in  a  reasonably  dillercnt  aspect.  Leonard  Huxley  showed 
us  his  father  above  all  as  a  man :  Mr.  Clodd  shows  him  to  us 
above  all  as  a  thinker.  The  book  is  scientific  in  its  mauuer 
and  style.  We  have  Huxley  set  before  us  briefly  and  well  as 
a  discoverer,  an  interpreter,  a  controversialist,  and  a  con- 
striietor.  His  biological  work  is  clearly  indicated,  his  religious 
and  social  controversies  are  made  very  clear,  and  his  final 
views  of  life  and  society  are  excellently  stated.  It  is  quoted 
of  him  that  he  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole,  and  wc 
are  left  with  an  even  deeper  conviction,  if  that  were  possible, 
of  the  splendour  of  his  intellect  and  the  value  of  his  service 
in  the  cause  of  the  intellectual  trccdom  of  the  Western  world. 
Mr.  Clcdds  name,  wherever  known,  is  known  as  that  of  one 
whose  reading  of  the  univeiac  is  what  is  called  materialistic. 
He  does  not  spare  those  who  differ  from  him.  Bishops  and 
mystics  and  philosophers  alike  meet  with  less  tenderness 
from  his  pen  than  from  that  of  Huxley;  the  disciple  outruns 
his  master.  But  whether  in  this  particular  aspect  of  life  wc 
agree  with  him  or  not,  his  study  of  his  master  is  exceedingly 
interesting;  it  is  clever,  and  it  is  striking. 


"  Clara  in  Blunderland,  "  by  Caroline  Lewis,  (Hoineniann), 
Os.).  k  small  volume  of  capital  fooling.  Caroline  Lewis  has 
kept  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  lines  of  Lewis  Carroll,  and 
"S.R."  has  wrought  as  much  as  possible  like  Sir  John  Teuuiel, 
so  that  familiar  echoes  and  resemblances  pursue  us  all  the 
while  we  read.  "Clara"  is  Mr.  Balfour;  "Blunderland"  is 
the  politics  of  the  moment,  wherein  play  the  Red  Queen  (Mr. 
Chamberlain);  the  Dueiiess  (Lord  Salisbury),  who  is  also  referred 
to  by  Clara  as  "Aunt  Sarum  " ;  Crumpty-Bumpty  {Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman);  the  Walrus  (Sir  William  Harcourt);  tho 
Dalmeny  Cat  (Lord  Rosebcry) ;  and  various  other  prominent 
statesmen.  Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  here  in  jest.  There  is 
an  excellent  scene  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Conservatory  (the 
Tory  Party),  where  "  the  Duchess  was  sitting  on  tenter-hooks, 
nursing  a  baby  (labelled  Voter),  which  seemed  to  dislike  the 
process  very  much.  At  any  rate  the  poor  little  thing  screamed 
and  howled  without  intermission,  which  was  not  very  surpris- 
ing, as  the  Duchess  alternately  slapped  it  and  pinched  it,  and 
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DotasiuiKilly  |iii(  .[  wil  lihiiikct  cm  it^  lu;iil.  'I'lu-  I'u'il;  (.i 
loriicioiis  lrisliiii;ni.  prciiidiiifi  over  :i  griMt  jxil  iif  slrwl,  in  tlic 
intervals  of  stirrinj^  the  soup,  hiirUxl  I'vcrytliing  slif  i-mild 
tliink  111'  at  the  baby's  head,  and  frequently  threw  dust  ill  its 
eyes,  '  in  order,'  as  she  said.  '  to  rouse  it  to  a  sense  of  i(s  re- 
spousibilitie.s.'  The  Duehess  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  (jots 
and  pans,  evcu  when  they  hit  her,  which  wasn't  oiten,  and 
she  seemed  jileased  whenever  the  Dalnieny  Cat.  who  ap])eared 
to  be  trying  to  escape  observation  in  a  hot  enrner  of  the  kitehen. 
cjot  a  partienlarly  hard  knoek. 

"'You  see.'  she  s.iid  to  Clara,  'that  eat  does  not  really 
lielong  to  this  house." 

"How  do  yon  make  it  sto|)  here-'  asked  Clara.  '  llwe 
you  buttered  its  feet?' 

"'We've  buttered  it  all  over,  my  dear,  at  tinu-s,  and  yet  it 
won't  stop.' 

"'It  seems  a  very  niee  cat.'  said  Clara,  'hut  I  don't  see 
that  it  will  be  niueh  use  here,  and  T'ni  sure  there's  no  room 
for  it  in  this  pokey  little  kitchen.' 

"'Ah,  uiy  dear,  you  don't  know  what  respectability  a  real 
Dalmeuy  Oat,  that  can  appear  and  disappear  just  a.s  it  likes, 
and  that  does  nothing  but  sneer,  lends  to  an  establishment 
of  this  sort.  A\  e  found  it  mee-yowing  in  a  lonely  furrow, 
sneering  so  dreadfully,  because  the  people  next  door  had  turucd 
it  out,  that  we  determined  to  offer  it  a  home.'  " 

The  book  is  written  with  excellent  temper.  It  makes  good 
its  opening  claim  : 

"Wo  claim  that  naught  within  these  leaves 

Has  been  set  down  in  malice. 
That  certainly  against  the  State 

By  us  there  no  cabal  is — 
And.  reader,  if  you've  praise  to  give. 
Bestow  it  all  on  Alice." 

*  *  * 
"Michael  Ferrier."  by  F..  Frances  Poyntor.  (Maemillan's 
Colonial  Library.)  The  author  of  this  is  stronger  in  psychology 
than  in  plot.  The  characters  are  carefully  drawn,  and  show 
insight  and  much  observation,  but  the  murder  of  Henry  Mills 
gives  the  effect  of  being,  as  it  were,  dragged  in  rudely.  Ci ranted 
that  the  hero.  Michael  Ferrier.  wa=  a  poet  and  an  invalid,  with 
a  highly-strung  nervous  system,  and  granted  the  strength  of 
jealousy,  yet  that  he  should  become  a  murderer  in  so  hasty 
a  way,  seems  very  unlikely.  However,  as  we  learn  by  ex- 
perience in  life  it  is  the  unlikely  things  that  happen.  And  we 
can  realise  all  the  characters  in  this  drama.  Colonel  Umfraville, 
who  never  appears  at  all,  is  excellentlv  indicated;  good  Miss 
Beavan  is  possessed  of  most  amiable  charm,  and  Lady  Mills,  as 
long  as  she  remains  sane,  is  lifelike,  and  Helen  Umfraville. 
the  heroine,  commends  herself  to  our  better  sense.  We  may 
compare  with  this  a  serial  now  appearing  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  by  A.  E.  Mason.  "  The  Three  Feathers."  •whose 
heroine,  finding  that  her  lover  has  behaved  with  sheer  cowardice 
on  .an  important  occasion,  dismisses  him  instantly,  withcmt 
hesitation.  Helen  Umfraville.  finding  that  Michael  Ferrier  has 
committed  muidcr.  indirectly  on  her  account,  does  not  .shrink 
from  him,  but  marries  him.  loves  him.  and  nurses  him  to 
the  end.  Evidently  Frances  Poynter  agrees  with  Shakespeare 
that  "  Love  is  not  love  which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds." 
Her  novel  has  the  eminent  quality  of  being  interesting,  and  the 
Fnglish  in  which  it  is  written  is  as  good  as  that  ..f  her 
fornu'T  work.  "  An  Excellent  Fool." 


Other  Books  Received. 

"Wiston's,"  by  Miles  Amber.  (Fisher  Unwin,  Cs.)  The  first  of  a 
new  series  called  "  The  First  Novel  Library."  The  publisher  has 
made  a  good  start,  for  this  is  above  the  level  of  the  average  first 
novel.  ^        ^        , 

"Drift,"  by  L.  T.  Meade.  (Mcthucn's  Colonial  Library.) 
This  writer's  works  are  so  well  known  that  they  need  no  re- 
commendation. 

»         »         * 

"Tl,e    Story   of   Tlieresa,"    by   Anne   Macdonell.     (Methuen's 
Colonial  Library.)     Considerable  humour.     We  recommend  the 
chapter  which   describes  the  great  meeting  of  the      Amalgam- 
ated Societies  for  the  Elevation  of  Tilings  in  General. 
•         •         » 

"  A  Damsel  or  Two."  by  F.  Frankfort  Monrc.  aintchinson. 
lis.)      Very  li','ht  aiid  amusing. 


"   1  lu-   Demy,"   by   I'raneis   Dana.  (Jidiii    I,au<-.  (in.)       .\   great 

deal   to   read  lici'e.     Mr.    Dana   has  a    very    low   opinion   of   llo 
nioraU  of  Xew  York. 

•  •  • 

■ 'riie  Cnr-e  ol  the  Snake,"  by  (Hjy  lloolliby.  (lleU's  Indian 
and  Colonial  Ijibrary.)  Scene:  A  t^necuHland  ^ngar  planlation. 
Mr.  Itoothby  writes  with  IiIh  iihuuI  free  imagination.  We  are 
not   told  whellier  I  li<>  snaki'  was  a  QueenHlaiid  snake. 

•  •  • 

"  Kate    llonnct,"    by   I'rank   li.   Stockton,     (t'assoll   and   Co.. 

lis.i     .\   pirate  romance,  as  improbable  aH  posHible:    the  pirate, 

Maji  r  lionnet,  is  a  pirate,  "  ponr  rire  ";   "  .\  pirate  is  a  tailor, 

and  ye're  no  sailor.      You  are  no   betli'r  than   a   blind   man    l"d 

by  a  dog. " 

There  have  been  Honi"  I'Xi'ellent  papers  read  lately 
ill  London  liy  prominent  liti  rary  people.  Mr.  (jilbert 
I'arker  was  invited  to  edify  the  company  of  light  and  leading 
at  the  Se-sanie  Club  on  March  18th,  and  did  bo  with  a  lecture 
on  the  "  Art  of  Fiction."  He  Bpoko  at  some  length,  and  spoke 
delightfully,  though,  indeed,  liin  manner  is  hardly  so  good  as 
his  matter.  There  is  an  Art  of  Fiction,  he  declared,  and  it 
must  be  worked  at  a.s  hard  and  as  long  a.s  at  any  other  art. 
.V  complete  story  must  be  told.  ci)ntaining  a  complete  idea; 
rejection  and  selection  and  omission  are  of  importance,  inferior 
only  to  the  story-telling.  And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it 
is   perhaps  tiie  personality   of  the   artist    that   is  of  more   value 

than  anything, 

•  »  « 

The  Old  I'laygocrs'  Clni)  (the  "  O.P.  ")  met  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday.  March  2:ird.  in  the  large  Victoria  Hall  at  the 
Criterion,  to  listen,  amid  much  smoke,  to  the  views  of  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Craigic).  in  a  paper  on  the  Art  of  Dialogue. 
Mrs.  Craigie  has  a  pleasing  personality,  a  ringing  voice,  and 
more  wit  than  most.  Her  paper  had  the  merit  of  being  just 
s  iniething  too  short,  and  among  all  sorts  of  cnt-ertaining 
matter,  it  made  it  quite  .dear  that  whatever  might  be  true 
of  the  Art  of  Fiction,  that  of  Dialogue  was  incommunicable. 

"  A  small  playgoer  of  nine."  said  Mrs.  Craigie.  "  was  asked 
to  deline  tragedy,  comedy,  and  play.  The  result  was  as  follows: 
— Tragedy  is  when  yon  wear  fancy  dress  and  are  murdered. 
Play  is  when  you  are  like  other  people,  bnt  die  or  commit 
snicide.  Comedy  is  when  you  go  through  a  great  deal,  but 
still  live."  Mrs.  Craigie  hoped  that  her  audience  would  regard 
her  remarks  in  the  comedy  spirit. 

..  #  • 

ilr.  Ueinemann.  the  publisher,  has  been  .saying  lately  that 
the  modern  reviewer,  if  he  has  any  power  at  all,  is  rather 
detrimental  to  the  sale  of  a  new  book  than  not.  For,  in  a 
general  way.  it  is  his  business  to  make  the  average  newspaper 
reader  feci  that  he  knows  a  .satisfactory  amount  about  the 
work  reviewed,  so  that  he  can  talk  about  it  a  little  in  society, 
and  unless  he  is  particularly  keen  on  the  subject  of  it.  he 
is  more  likely  net  to  buy  it  after  reading  a  good  review  of 
it  than  before.  The  advertisement  column  and  the  enter- 
prising bookseller,  and  not  the  literary  journal  and  the  literary 
critic,  these,  says  Mr.  Hcinemann.  are  the  ijublisher's  agents. 
The  literary  journals  are  naturally  rather  displeased  with  Mr. 
Hcinemann;  as  for  the  critics,  it  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much 
in  these  times    whether  they  are  plea.sed  with  anything  or  not. 

•  0  • 

.Tohn  Holt  Schooling,  statistician  and  handwriting-expert, 
and  expert  in  all  kinds  of  delicate  eye-work,  having  examined 
tho  folio  of  Shakespeare  said  by  Mrs.  Gallup  to  contain  the 
biliteral  cipher,  has  given  it  as  hia  opinion  that  the  cipher 
does  not  exist.  It  is  a  fond  thing  vainly  imagined  by  Mrs. 
fiallnp.      Wc   wonder    if   the    matter   will    be    allowed    to    rest 

here. 

•  «         * 

There  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Rowntee's  "  Poverty." 
which  wa.s  reviewed  in  this  magazine  lately.  It  contains  an 
important  chapter  on  "The  Probable  Effect  of  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions on  Poverty."  Tlie  author  has  spared  himself  no  trouble 
in  the  matter  of  statistics,  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion, 
which  he  does  his  best  to  .show  us  very  clearly,  that  the  grant- 
ing of  old  age  pensions  will  relieve  genuine  poverty  in  a 
very  small  degree,  so  small  a  degree  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
labour  and  expense  of  bringing  it  about,  for  it  is  upon  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  not  upon  the  old  of  the  poor,  that 
poverty  and  the  dire  effects  of  it  fall  most  heavily.  AVe  should 
legislate  for  the  yonng,  and  not   for  the  old,  to  be  effectual. 
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miscellaneous  essaps  ana  Rcoicws- 


Intellectual    Economy. 


"  Histoid  for  Ready  ReftTeiicc "  is  the  title  of  a  work 
published  by  the  C.A.  Nicholls  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Maes.,  which 
professes,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  succeeds,  in  giving  the 
reader,  in  six  substantial  volumes,  the  history  of  the  world — 
the  ancient  world,  the  modem  world,  the  Eastern  world,  the 
Western  world,  the  old  world,  and  the  new  world;  and  under 
the  term  "  history "  are  included  ecclesiastical  history,  scien- 
tific histoiy,  constitutional  history,  industrial  history,  educa- 
tional hi.'story,  literary  history;  everything,  in  fact,  that  can 
he  legitimately  brought  within  the  etymological  purview  of 
that  comprehensive  word. 

The  American  people — that  is  the  Americans  of  the  United 
States — have  so  often  been  spoken  of  as  a  wonderful  people 
that  the  observation  has  become  a  common-place,  and  so  lost 
its  effect  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  truth.  But  it  is 
uevertheless  true,  and  the  more  one  sees  and  studies  the 
methods  of  that  practically  new  admixture  of  races  the 
more  surely  does  one  become  impressed  with  that  same 
truth. 

No  one  has  yet  satisfactorily  explained  the  secret  by  which 
the  American  people  bring  to  bear  upon  every  object  and 
subject  they  touch  a  new  light,  a  new  view  of  its  puri>ose  and 
ua:.  Whether  it  be  a  tool  of  trade,  a  steam-engine,  an 
article  of  domestic  use.  an  article  of  clothing,  a  food,  a  beve- 
rage, a  musical  instrument,  a  magazine  or  a  great  literary 
venture,  the  same  observation  applies.  The  prime  movers  in 
either  of  these  enterprises  seem  to  have  probed  more  deeply 
than  any  of  their  predecessors  into  the  minds  of  the  people  whose 
convenience  is  sought  to  be  catered  for,  and  to  have  dis- 
covered what  they  really  require,  although  in  some  cases 
they  do  not  themselves — as  consumers  or  users — quite  know 
what  is  best  for  them.  The  explanation  of  this  genius  for 
utility  is  prolxibly  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  America's 
comparatively  simultaneous  newness,  the  people  have  been 
able  to  shake  off  the  old  skin  of  habit  and  convention  that 
hangs  round  us  all  in  older  coninnuiities,  and  to  have  begun 
de  novn,  as  the  lawyers  say,  in  adopting  as  a  starting  point 
the  question:  ''  What  is  wanted?"  .  From  that  point  he  is  able 
to  proceed  in  the  working  out  of  his  enterprise — whether  it 
be  industrial  or  intellectual — freed  from  the  trammels  of  what 
has  been  "  customary,"  or  "  usual,"  or  "  acknowledged,"  be- 
fore he  entered  upon  his  own  investigation.  And  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  an  American  ignores  the  accumulated 
experience  of  the  ages  that  have  gone  before,  for  he  throws 
aside  nothing  of  value,  but  seems  to  saAC  himself  from  a 
paralysis  of  effort,  by  reason  of  what  has  apparently  become 
settled  and  "acknowledged."  He  accepts  it  all.  and  "goes 
one  better." 

Life  is  short ;  shorter  than  ever  it  was,  by  reason  of  the 
attempt  to  put  so  much  more  into  it  than  our  ancestors  did. 
We  want  nowadays  to  do  everything,  know  evei-ything,  go 
everywhere,  see  everybody,  and  generally  accomplish  ten  times 
as  much  as  we  are  really  capable  of.  We  suffer  in  thorough- 
ness— naturally. 

Here  are  six  volumes  of  the  world's  history — of  every 
country  in  every  continent — so  arranged  that  one  can  find  any 
important  historical  fact  in  a  fe^w  minutes,  whether  it  be 
about  China  or  Mexico,  Finland  or  New  Guinea. 

There  is.  of  course,  an  objection  to  "  royal  roads."  Tliey 
are  supposed  to  be  superficial — as  they  are;  but  if  thcv 
enable  one  to  get  hold  of  the  "  end  of  the  thread,"  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  follow  it  up  if  more  information  of  a  special 
character  is  needed.  It  is  impossible  nowadays,  without  wreat 
expenditure,  to  form  a  complete  library,  so  that  all  the  in- 
formation one  may  want  in  the  course  of  an  evening's  useful 
reading  is  to  hand.  In  how  many  private  houses,  for  in- 
stance, does  one  find  a  Grote,  a  Gibbon  and  a  Hume?  in 
how  many  can  one  find  a  Paley,  a  Butler,  or  a  Berkley?  and 
yet  these  are  only  two  side-tracks  of  history — political  and 
theological — in  our  own  language.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  have  all  these  works  at  our  elbow  for  reference ;  and  so 
it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  oneself  with  dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias,    gazetteer.!!,  atl.nses.  commentaries,  and  a  score 


of    other    "'  short    cuts "    to    what    we    want.      They    must    be 
handy,  portable,  and  prepared  by  good  authorities. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  "  History  for  Ready  Reference  " 
fulfils  all  these  requirements.  The  first  edition  appears  to 
liave  been  published  in  1893,  and  the  volumes  we  have 
before  us  constitute  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  continuing  a 
further  instalment  of  history  of  the  intervening  years. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  publishers  of  this  work,  as 
announced  in  the  preface  to  the  original  edition,  is  "  to  or- 
ganise and  systematise  the  better  literature  of  history  in  the 
English  langiiage,  for  reading,  teaching  or  studying,  or  for 
the  casual  reader."  Tlie  effort  is  a  very  creditable  one,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  well  performed;  for,  literally,  thousaiids 
of  books  from  the  whgle  range  of  historical  literature,  of 
a  general  and  special  char;\cter,  have  been  laid  under  service, 
and  the  essence  of  them  here  presented  in  a  well-arranged 
and  up-to-date  form,  "  sifted,"  so  to  speak,  of  their  dust  and 
debris,  and  even  of  some  of  their  non-essential  matter. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  alphabetical,  with  in- 
numerable cross  references,  so  that  one  can  turn  up  the 
name  of  a  man.  a  place,  or  an  event,  in  a  moment,  and  find 
oneself  referred  to  a  page  and  a  paragraph  of  a  history  into 
which  the  man  or  the  place  or  the  event  is  fitted  as  neatly 
as  the  lost-and-found  part  of  a  child's  puzzle.  In  the  course 
of  tolling  their  histories  a  great  variety  of  charters,  edicts, 
proclamations,  petitions,  covenants,  acts,  ordinances,  and  even 
til'  constitutions  of  different  countries  are  set  out  at  length, 
in  some  cases  in  fac-simile,  thus  forming  a  collection  such 
as  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  work  that  we  know  of. 

The  work  may  be  said  to  contain  the  histories  of  all  the 
greater  nations  of  the  world,  past  and  present,  with  their 
constitutions,  maps  and  principal  ewents  accentuated.  The 
history  of  England,  succinctly  told,  and  beginning  with  the 
Angle)-Saxon  advent,  occupies  200  pages,  that  of  Germany 
150,  that  of  France  200.  Tl)e  history  of  Christianity  occupies 
thirty-five  pages  and  embodies  all  the  principal  events  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  history  of  education  begins  with 
the  systems  of  ancient  and  modem  Egypt,  and  comes  down 
to  the  University  Exten.<aon  lectures  of  1892. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting  features  of  the  work 
is  the  "  logical  outline "  of  the  history  of  each  country,  pre- 
sented in  different  coloured  inks.  It  is  merely  an  outline  at 
the  beginning  of  each  detailed  history;  but  the  generalisations 
are  judiciously  grouped,  and  in  it  the  "  dominant  conditions 
and  influences  "  of  the  races  involved,  such  as  physical,  eth- 
nological, social  and  political,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious, 
are  carefully  distinguished  in  their  particular  colours,  so  that 
if  one  wishes  to  know  in  brief  the  history  of  any  particular 
movement  in  regard  to  any  particular  country,  he  has  only 
to  take  all  the  blue,  or  all  the  red,  reading  matter,  as  the  case 
may  be,  when  he  will  have  the  general  "outline"  required, 
without  any  further  reference.  It  is  an  excellent  and  decidedly 
original  means  of  saving  time,  and  justifies  us  in  the  use  of 
the  title  to  our  review.  Tlie  work  may  be  said  to  bc'  an 
Encyclopaedia,  Constitutional  Dictionary,  Gazetteer,  and  His- 
torical Index,  in  one;  and  it  supplies  one  with  the  meanings 
of  technical  terms,  by  referring  a  reader  to  a  page  and  para- 
graph of  part  of  the  treatise  in  which  the  term  is  used  and  ox- 
plained. 

It  is  therefore  an  invaluable  work,  especially  for  people  who 
are  living  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  a  public  library;  f.ir 
it  has  reduced  the  contents  of  a  great  library  to  a  form  which 
anybody  can  possess,  which  anyone  can  understand,  in  which 
almost  anything  can  be  found.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that,  in 
dealing  with  Aus;tralia,  the  editor  has  not  broiight  its  con- 
stitutional history  up  to  date,  stopping  short  at  the  year 
when  the  federal  constitution  was  still  under  consideration 
by  the  State  Parliaments;  but  that,  after  all.  is  only  a  spot 
in  the  sun,  inasmuch  as  the  last  ten  years  of  Australian  his- 
t.-vry  is  but  an  infinitesimal  v=rpan— covered  by  the  year  books 
and  sucli-like  publications — in  a  historical  work  that  goes 
back— as  in  the  case  of  China— to  the  2.Srd  and  24th  century 
before  Christ. 
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Things    Worth     Repeating. 


■  When  ,.  a  horse  not  a  horse?  \Vl,e„  ifs  a  remount." 
Thia  ribald  conundrum  seems  to  put  tho  situation  only  too 
clearly.  'The  horse  is  a  noblo  animal,  with  a  leo-  at  each 
corner,"  wrote  the  schoolboy,  and  his  learning  may  be  describ- 
ed aa  exhaustively  official.  The  horse  is  the  friend  of  man 
but  the  remount  is  the  friend  of  the  enemy,  would  seem 
to  bo  the  experience  of  the  army  in  South  Africa.—"  Belinda's 
Letter."  from  "  Books  of  To-Day." 
•        «        • 

"If  Te.-ila,  Marconi,  and  Edison  realised  all  their  dreams 
truffles  would  still  ho  difficult  to  digest.  So  Life  satirises 
Science." 


"People  who   take   j)ains   never   to   do   any   more   than    they 
nro  paid  for.  never  fjet  paid  for  anything  ni..re  than  they  do." 


•  • 


•  U  may  be  that  there  is  a  bigger  bit  of  jn.litical  rlap-lrap 
than  the  statement  that  nil  men  are  born  free  and  fcinal. 
but  T  cannot   just  recall   it  at  the  moment." 


"'They  belong  to  the   bin.jiil  aristocraoy.'     '  ludccrl  !      When 
did  they  land?'  " 


"My  son,"  said  the  philosopher,  on  his  death-bed.  "My 
son,  two  things  you  should  never  do.  First,  do  not  endeavour 
to  piy  into  the  future,  for  if  you  will  only  wait  you  shall 
know  all.  And  second,  do  not  chaso  after  women,  for  if  you 
do  not  tliey  will  chase  after  you.  Farewell." 
•    "    •         * 

"One    who   knows   does    not   talk;    (jne    who    talks    does    not 
know." 


"Women's    tears    mean    no    more    than    (lie    -parks    troni    an 
over-charged  dynnino." 


"  .V  suspicion  of  tears  in  his  sweetheart's  eyes  means  in- 
finitely more  to  a  lover  than  a  fit  of  hystericH  ,\m-H  to  a 
liusband." 

—".Salt    and  Sincerity."    from    ".Books    of    To-Dav." 


The  Farmer  and  Dairyman's 

STEAMING  APPARATUS 

Fop  Milk  Cans,  Potatoes,  &c.,  &c. 

Just  what  is  wanted  to  Complete  the  Success 
of  the  Butter  Industry. 

Please  note  the  new  style  of  re-tilling  the  boiler  while  steam 
IB  ujj,  as  you  must  turn  on  the  steam  valve  connected  with 
filler  before  turning  on  the  cold  water,  which  renders  tlie 
boiler  non-collapsible  when  in  the  act  of  re-tilling. 

Steam  generated  in  one  of  Bates'  Patent  Washing  Coppers. 

No  more  dirty  Milk  Cans. 

Feed  for  Stock  thoroughly  cooked  by  steam  heat. 

Temperature  of  Steam  over  200  degrees. 

Sudden  death  to  microbes,  b  icteria,  and  all  germs. 

Unlimited  supply  of  Boiling  Water. 

Steam  ready  for  use  in  small  apparatus  in  twenty-five 
minutes. 

Steam  ready  for  use  in  large  size  in  forty  minutes, 

Fourteengalls.ofwaterboiled  by  steam  jet  in  twenty  minutes 

Splendid  apparatus  for  Cheese  Makers,  Butchers,  etc  ,  or 
anyone  requiring  a  copious  supply  of  hot  water  or  steam. 

The  steamer  is  portable  and  requires  only  a  small  space. 

It  is  perfectly  safe,  beiug  fitted  with  safety  valve  and  gauge 
glass. 

One  good  fire  provides  steam  for  about  two  hours,  and  can 
be  left  with  perfect  safety. 

It  is  very  economical  with  fuel. 

Boiler  easily  replenished  if  necessary  while  in  use.  Boiler 
once  filled  will  steam  for  four  or  five  hours  without  replenish- 
ing No  necessity  for  constant  watching  while  steaming 
potatoes,  etc. 

It  can  be  utilised  for  washine  clothes  and  lionsehold  purposes. 

Thirty  Milk  Cans  steamed  in  thirty  minutes,  and  boiling 
water  obtained  while  steaming  Cans. 

PRICE     LIST. 
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JAMES    BATES, 

Elizabeth   Street,   North, 
MELBOURNE,     VICTORIA. 


What  this   Beautiful  Country  Wants 


IS  an  economica 


1  people— a  people  who  would  shun  debt  as  the  "  plague."  It's  of  no  use  looking  to  our  acknowledged 
'  Leaders  of  Men  "  for  an  example.  They're  always  promising  to  be  saving,  and  just  as  often  jiromise  a  new  tramline, 
Ac.  Ac,  or  something  that  could  be  done  without:  If  .Australians  really  desire  to  be  economica]  or  saving,  or  both, 
follow  the  teaching  of 


THE    MUTUAL    BENEFIT    BONUS    CO.     LIMITED, 

Pav  cash  at  your  regular  shops,  ami  get  a  coupon  tor  every  (id,  spent.    You'll  never  be  in  debt,  your  tradespeople  give 

you  better  attention,  and  you  save  money. 

Our  S",',  Coupons  are  worth  2j6  cash  per  100.  Our  2J",',  Coupons  are  worth  13  cash  per  700. 

■\nd  are  redeemed  by  tl\o  Traders  who  supply  them— either  (or  cash  or  goods.        JHIS  IS  THE  COUPON 

ISN'T    IT    A    GRAND    PRINCIPLE  '^^;Z"..7^yru'^oZ77  -~° 

Write  to  us,  naming  your  tradespeople  uho  are  not  employing  our  system.    We  will  make  ,1  wovlh  y.uu-  while. 

THE  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  BONUS  CO.   LIMITED. 


•P 


Direc  ors: 

ROBERT  SANDS,  Esq.,  ?--Ai,?M?e^A'„      ''•' 

.1.  C.^LL.\GH.\N,  Esq..  -J-  THOMAS,  Esq., 

.Secretary:  D.  C.  MORRISON. 

REGISTERED  OFFICE    (Temporary):    COMMERCIAU  CHAMBERS.   SO    BATHURST    St.   SYDNEY. 


11 


•0«i/l  Stittk 


'Ji 


Sydney.   ^ 


JW    IN   Ctlii 


THAT'S  WORTH  MONEY 
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The    Happy    Man. 


friim  tlic  "Kofcrcc"  (Lcui- 


■riic  l'.illowiii!j  <lovor  skrti'li  of  tluit  immci-dUs  class  wlio 
iirvor  tliink,  wlui  ai".'  never  trouhlod  about  any  iif  tlie  pi'"- 
blcm.s  that  vex  tliinlciiig  men  and  women,  who  merely  vegetate 
and  get  t.hrou>,'h  life  by  the  exercise  of  what  Oliver  Wend  11 
Holmes  calls  the  "cattle  sense,''  is 
don'j : — ■ 

■■He   rises  with   a    smile,   and   tabs. 

And.  splashing,  hums  an  old-world  air; 
He   whirls   awhile   the  Indian   clubs. 

And  breaks  his  fast  <in  wholesome  faro. 
The  meal  his  whole  attention  claims. 

He  is  not  eager  to  peruse 
The  great  world's  printed   sin>  and   shames- 
He  has  no  views. 
He  lights  his  pipe,  and  climbs  the  'bus 

That  bears  him  where  his  work  is  done ; 
While  others  burning  tliemcs  discuss 

He  sits  contented  in  the  sun. 
He  has  no  Leader  to  defend. 

He  has  no  Party  to  abuse; 
Though  discord  all  the  world   may  rend. 

He  has  no  views. 
In  sober  mood  he  dots  tho   woik 

By  which  lie  earns  his  daily  bread. 
Unconscious  of  the  ills  that  lurk 

Along  the  path  that  Britons  tread. 
Sound  sleep,  good  health,  for  life  a  zest — 

He  has  them  all — the  toiler's  dues. 
No  conflict  rngcs  in  his  breast. 

He  has  no  views. 
He  takes  whatever  fcn-tnnc  scuds. 

And  makes  tlie  best  of  all   that  comes: 


His  own  contented  way  he  wciids 
Through  clash  of  arms  or  beat  of  drums. 

And  w^hcn   his  yearvs  have   touched  their   sjian 
This  cpita))li  himself  would  choose— 

■He  lived  and  died  a  happy  man. 


He   had    no   views. 


A  Boon  in  the  Sick  Room. 


'  n  r>  n  '  (BRiXO)  WEHT  essences,  are  not 
11     Ip'     I\  tbe      oidinarv      much     a.lvertised     "Extract" 

H  H  preparations,"  but    are    THE     I'UKEST    CON- 

^^•^     '^*'        CKNTU.VrED      FOIiM      OF      MEAT     JUICE 

KNOWN      They  are  so   prepared   as  to  be  perfectly  free  from   fat, 

and  always  ready  for  use. 

PHYSICI.\NS    RECOMMEND  '  H.P.H.'  ESSENCE  OF    MEAT. 

Tlic   linn-i-   e;i^v  ()(   ,H>:o^tinii.  ami    mniX' -iiitiililii   f.ii\i'r>  wfrtl;  stomm-lis  i^  cinisid^rcil   hy 
niaiiv  til  111- till-  ..'.'. 

■H.P.H."    PURE     ESSENCE    OF    TVtUTTON- 

INVAT.MIS  AND  CON\'ALESeENTS  mioh  i-iTii-iiiM'  ils   H'stnnitiv,.  prnin'itirs.   iiiiil  tliii 

BEEF  ESSENCE 

is   nil    INVIiiOinTTNO    STIMILAXT. 

ASK  YOUU  CHEMIST  OK  GKOCEB  FOR  - 

'-A.P.A.'  MEAT  ESSENCE. 

Sf»/</  ill  ^-<>z,   '/"ins.       J^c<itiira^  no  l^rcftnmtlnTi. 

The  most  Cheerful  Rooms  and  the  Best  Table  in  Sydney, 

McEwan'  s  Queen' s  Hall  Dining  Rooms, 

305    PITT    ST.,    SYDNEY,  Next  Temperance  Hall, 
(  IKIl,    AND    \VELL.MAN.\GE1). 

FIRST-CLASS   3-COURSE   Dli^NER,  '"''"'''',, i;r;C;.'our'"''"'' "' Ocl. 


Improved  Rectifying  Stills 
a  speciality. 

IWakefs  of  all  kinds  of 

Vignerons'  and   Distillers' 

Requisites. 

Repairs 

Promptly  Exeeuted 

and 

Workmanship  Guaranteed. 


ESTABLISHED  1850. 


TELEPHONE  2492. 


65    and     67     SUSSEX     STREET 
DAY     STREET,     SYDNEY. 


and 


Coppersmith,   Engineer, 

Brassfounder,  &c.,  &c. 


steam   Generators  for 
Steaming    Casks. 

Bremers'  &  Cordial  IVlakers' 
Requisites,  &e. 

Jacketed  Pans,  Circulating 
Boilers  and  Cylinders. 

Estimates  Given. 

Hlrite  for  Prices. 


i  i 


PRIVATE      HOTEL. 

THE     OSBORNE," 

40    NICHOLSON    STREET, 

m.         ^MELBIURNE 

Highest  and  Healthiesi  Position,  and  within  lo  minutes"  walk  of  G.  P.(^.     r.\ei  y 

Comfort  and  Convenience  for  Inter-Stale  \'isitois  and  otliers. 

BilHard  Room,  etc.     Telephone  2795. 

Tekms  on  application   to  MRS.  DRV,  Pioprietiess.      Letteis  and  Telegrams 

receive  prompt  attention.     Inspection  invited. 


KIAMA  ROAD  METAL  CO.,  LTD. 

AH   Gauges   and   Screenings, 
ON    \VHARF    OR    BY   RAIL. 

Ring  up  452.  - — — 

oUncan    saltviono, 

MANAQINO    DIRKCTOR. 

Q8h     PITT     STREET,     SYDNEY. 


Victoria  Racing  Club. 


-3S>s=- 


GRAND  NATIONAL  STEEPLECHASE  MEETING. 

SATURDAY,   5th   JULY. 

WEDNESDAY,  9th    JULY. 

SATURDAY,   12th  JULY. 


H.   BYRON    MOORE,  Secretary. 
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THE  EQUlTflBhE  IiIfE  flSSUHA|^GE  SOCIETY 

"'■^"■■^""— """"■"  OF  THE   U.S. 

BRANCH:    Squitablo   iSuiidinff,    Seor^e   Street. 

Local   D.-rectors-S.R  W.   McMILLA^^^Z^?:^T^;^„^;™«„:  „— C.  K.  MACKELLAR    MB     mi  r 

K.   NORTON   MANNING,   Esg..   M  D.        *>ACKELLAR.   M.B..    M  L.C. 
General  Managei^for  Australasla-C.  CARLISLE  TAYLOR. 

Assets,  £68,966,608;    Surplus,  £14  797  717     surpiu5i«thebe.tte.toi 

F.  C.  COWLEY.   Secretarv.  M„ £.,....  \...,.  ,.,  ,'         .   '  and  guarantee  oUuture  H 


COWLEY    Secr<"t>irv  u  r    .,       '^  '         '  '         '"  °""  K"»rantee  of  future  Bonuses. 

wv^vvLbY,   ^ecretary.  Manager  for  New  South   Wales  and  Qmensland-S.  W.    D'ARCY    IRVIN 


atrength 
snuac 
E,   F.S.S. 


Sharp's  Rabbit  exterminator. 

Over  1000  in  Use  in  Victoria,  ^/"""^mL^i  Testimonials    from     leading 

N.S.W.,  and  South  Australia.         **f^^&i^^p=«=»         l.ind-owners  testifying  to  their 

PRICE,  £3.  ;|1^^^^£W.         efficiency  in  destroying   the 

manufacturer:  ROBERT  BODINGTON, 

-QUEENSBERRY    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 

N.     P.     NIELSEN     <fe    CO.,     ^Pi   Kent  street, 

-<^ — — Sydney, 

manufacturers  of  MINING    TRUCKS,    CAGES,    KIBBLES,    TROUQHINQ,    BORINQ 
TOOLS,    EAR-MARKERS,    and 

GENERAL    IRONWORK   FOR    MINING    AND    STATION    PURPOSES. 


R.  BANKS, 


n/150NIC    CATERER. 


310  GASTLEREAGH  ST., 

OPPOSITE  MASONIC  BALL. 

Weddings,   Picnift   Parties,   Harbour  Picnics,  Socials, 

Bupplied  on  the  shortest  notice.     Ketimates  furnished  TELEPHONE    298!L 

(ESTABLISHED    12   YEARS.)  tree  by  return  post. 

Note  Address— 3XO    CASXLEREAGH     STREET,    SYDNEY. 

I>XJT     IL    FACE    YALUE    ON    YOXJR    I>ROI>ERTY 

By  Using:  Wall  Papers  &  Painting:  Materials  supplied  by 

Jlrtistic  Decorators,  Oil  and 
f^olormen,. 

ESTABLISHED     1859. 

271    ct    8SO    Georso    Street,    Sydney. 


JAMES    SANOY   &   CO., 


Depot  for  Sanitary  Paiut  of  high  clecoratire  merit.    Dureaco.    raterit  Zinc  White.    White  and  Red  T^eail.— Absolutely  pure  under  Chtmlcal  Analysis. 


HENRY  BERRY  &  CO., 

137   York   Street,  Sydney, 

LATE    OF    SUSSEX    STREET JIf.d  AND  W'hiti:    Rock   Salt   bv   every   Vessel. 


Butchers' Suppliers  &  Salt  Merchants, 

ALL    BRANDS    STOCKED. 


John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co., 

NEW     YORK. 

HIGH     QUALITY  \tL/    I    D    CT  D   O    D    P"   ^       ''*''  """*^^  HAULAGE, 

FLEXIBLE W     I     ri    t  ri  \^    i  L.  4^  ELEVATORS,  &C 

STOCKS    ON     HAND.       ANY    LENGTH    CUT. 

Electrical   Copper  Wire   and    Cables. 

Representative :   ALEX.  ERASER,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 
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THE  "SMOKO" 


SHEEP     SHEARING 
MACHINE  .  * 


«  «  « 


testimonial: 

BCKBUROATE,   GUNNEDAH,  22/1/1900. 

De."  Sisa,— I  never  had  ft  shearing  go  more  smoothly.  I  think  I  was  only  in  the  shed 
twice,  and  21  men  cut  in  one  day  2,79a  sheep.  Only  one  man  (a  learner)  cut  under  100,  and 
the  highest  tally  was  193,  aU  the  work  being  first-class. 

THE    NAMOI    PASTOR.^Ii    CO.    LTD. 
(Signed)   J.   H.   Davies. 


ROBERT   GUTHRIE,  Sole  Agent  for  Australia, 

43  Bridge  Street,  Sydney,  and  at  Wynyard  Lane,  Sydney. 
331  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 
37  Arcade,  Edward  Street,  Brisbane. 


Tie  jiewaii  Ensliieeiiaa  Co.,  iiii.,  lopii. 

N.  GUTHRIDGE   LTD., 

.  .  manufacturers  and  Importers  of  .  . 

MINE    MACHINERY,     EXPLOSIVES, 

Catalogues  Free  on  Application.  '7X     d£I.X*ei:i.ce      Stl^eeii,      Syclxiey. 


We  Import ... 


TELEPHONE  3736. 


TEA  &  COFFEE      «& 

OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY   f 

Only,  and  respectfully  solicit   patronage  of  Families    requirinq  3^ 

an   EXCELLENT    ARTICLE   nt   a    REASONABLE    PRICE.  -===■ 


WERTER  A.  GRIFFITHS  &  CO., 

Cca  $  Coffee  merchants, 
28  HAMILTON  ST.,  SYDNEY, 


ONE     DOOR     rnOM     HUNTf:R     ST. 


.   SEND    FOR    REPORTS 

_  from  the  Squatters  who  have  used. 

Hot/a!  S^eep  J)ip 

BEST  and  CHEAPEST  DIP  in  the  World. 

Fori,  is  not  only  SOLD  AT  47/6  PER  CASE  OR  DRUftTou.  .he  wool  dipped 
with  U  DEMANDS    THE   TOP    PRICES  (see  reports). 
Prepared  im  Both  Powdkr  and  Liquid  Form. 
On  account  of  the  great  demand  for  this  the  only  Australian  Manufactured  Sheep  Dip  last 
year,  early  orders  are  respectfully  invited,  which  will  not  be  executed  until  the  day  required. 
Kindly  mention  this  paper  when  ordering  from  Secretary 

AUSTRALASIAN    SHEEP    DIP    CO.    LTD., 

18   BRIDGE   STREET.   SYDNEY. 


Central  Office: 

812  George  Street,  Sydney. 

>  Tel.  424. 


Carriage  Bazaar  &  Main  Depot : 

Tel.  1 160.  474  Harris  Street, 

and 

718-24  Harris  Street, 

Tel.  30G3. 


OFFILL^? 
OMPANY 


Balmain  Branches:      1 

118  Western   Road,  [  Tei.  70  b. 
7  Beattie  Street.     ) 

North  Sydney  Branch : 

183  Alfred  Street.    Tei.  335  n.s. 


IXnUvtaUvs  &  0m6afmetg. 

The  Originators  of  Reduced  Funeral  Charses. 

Surpass  all  others  in 

FUNERAL  EQUirnENT  i!!5  LOW  QHflRQES. 


Primed  by  GREEN  &  FARGHER.  ,4  McKiUop  St«...  Melbourne,  for  "THE  UNITED  AUSTRALIA 


MAGAZINE  COMPANY  Ltd." 


